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About 
Our 
Contributors 


Bess Bloodworth, who delighted the 
delegates at the Southeastern Regional 
Conference in Roanoke last summer, is an 
Alabamian and was schooled in Georgia. 
For seven years while Miss Bloodworth 
was in New York State she was a trustee 
of the Brooklyn Savings Bank and en- 
joyed the distinction of being the only 
woman elected to such a position in that 
state. She is at present connected with 
the Woman’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor as Field Consultant. Her inter- 
ests are wide, and her activities in many 
women’s organizations are numerous. 

Ruth Foster is the dynamic state presi- 
dent of the Arizgna organization. She is 
a member of the Iota Chapter and finds 
time in her busy life for all kinds of or- 
ganization activities. Her article comes 
from the pen of a woman who knows or- 
ganizations intimately and who knows 
them because she works in them. 

Dr. Ruth Strickland is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education at the 
University of Indiana. She has long been 
well known for her active work on the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and has been acclaimed widely for her 
authorship of textbooks. A member of 
Alpha Chapter in Indiana Miss Strickland 
has written an article which we commend 
to you for its thoughtfulness and discern- 
ment. 

Judge Sarah Hughes is a state honorary 
member of the Texas organization. She 
is the distinguished president of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s clubs and 
has been known for many years as a per- 
son who not only believes in improving 
the present status of women but who 
works hard to achieve it. She is judge of 
the 14th District Court in Dallas, Texas. 
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Agnes Samuelson of the Epsilon Chap- 
ter in Iowa has for a number of years 
been giving her time and energies to work 
at the National Education Association in 
Washington, D. C. She is one of the as- 
sistant editors of the NEA Journal and is 
largely responsible for the organization of 
the activities for American Education 
Week. Active in the Association of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, Miss 
Samuelson has been interested for some 
time in the widespread discriminations 
against women in educational circles. She 
believes that they exist and she likewise 
believes that our type of women can do 
something about them. Read her article 
for specific suggestions. 

Miss A. Beatrice Young has contributed 
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to this periodical on previous occasions. 
She is the president of Alpha Chapter in 
Denver and whatever she writes is spark- 
ling, readable, and interesting. We com- 
mend this article to you not only for its 
information, but also for its charm and 
interest. 

Dr. John B. Johnson is the newly elected 
president of Milwaukee-Downer College 
in Milwaukee. He has already given evi- 
dence of a dynamic leadership and an un- 
usual understanding of current educa- 
tional problems. So arresting was his ad- 
dress to the members of Sigma State that 
Hazel Healy, president of Delta Chapter, 
interpreted Dr. Johnson’s address for us. 
It is the kind of message that all teachers 
need to read at this particular time. 





Erratum: A typographical error was responsible for 
attributing the seminary for girls which was headed by 
Sarah Pierce to Litchfield, Massachusetts. Of course, 
all of us who know anything about that part of the 
world are aware that it was Litchfield, Connecticut. 
We hope that the Connecticut members who spotted 
this error immediately will forgive us for a mistake 
that was wholly inadvertent. 











EDUCATION 
and the 





STATUS OF WOMEN 


BESS BLOODWORTH* 


of men are probably as closely 

associated as education and the 
status of women; however, the edu- 
cation of men started so long ago 
that its step-by-step growth is not 
imbedded in our memory. Higher 
education of women, on more than 
a very small scale and in a very 
limited area, started in this country 
only a few generations ago. The 
general awareness of a need for bet- 
ter education of women was not 
felt until 1830. It started with the 


Jf ofmen are and the progress 


* Consultant, Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. Pre- 
sented August 2, 1951, Roanoke, Va., 
at South Eastern Regional Conference 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
Miss Bloodworth was formerly Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Industrial Relations, 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
still a member of the Board of Directors 
of this store. 


“female seminaries” which, though 
far from full collegiate. standing, 
were a great improvement over the 
prevailing academic standards of 
that day. Wesleyan at Macon, Ga., 
Wheaton at Norton, Mass., and 
Mount Holyoke at South Hadley, 
Mass., were among those early sem- 
inaries for women which developed 
in time into modern senior colleges 
for, women. However, it was not 
until 1865 that Vassar opened with 
the curriculum, faculty, and stand- 
ards of education comparable to 
those in many colleges open to men. 
After Vassar came Smith, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Barnard, and 
others throughout the country, and 
eventually State universities ad- 
mitted women to study as under- 
graduates and as graduate students. 

As woman enlarged her thinking, 
she became increasingly interested 
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in her status as a citizen, her politi- 
cal status, and her economic status. 

Let’s take a look at the educa- 
tional background of those early 
suffrage leaders. Lucy Stone was a 
graduate of Oberlin College, the 
first co-educational college in this 
country, though in the beginning it 
admitted women on a limited basis. 
Lucretia Mott attended the Friends 
School. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
educated at the Emma Willard 
School in Troy, N. Y., and Susan 
B. Anthony was a school teacher. 

However, the change in the status 
of women has not been merely a 
movement by women for women. It 
has been and is only part of the 
social, cultural, and economic move- 
ment of the times. 


a 1900, approximately 85,000 
women were registered in colleges 
in this country; this was 36 per- 
cent of all enrollees. By 1948, nearly 
800,000 women were enrolled, but 
the enrollment percentage of wom- 
en had dropped to 29.8 percent 
of total enrollees. This decline in 
percentage was caused by the great 
impetus given to the college enroll- 
ment of veterans under the GI Bill. 

However, the fact that in 1948 
the number of women enrolled in 
colleges was nine times the 1900 
figure and the number of men en- 
rolled was twelve times the 1900 
figure demonstrates the point that 
the change in women’s educational 
status is a natural part of the 
change in the general cultural pat- 
tern. It is not merely a women’s 
movement. 

In addition to the great change 
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in the educational pattern of wom- 
en in two generations, there have 
also been great changes in the social 
and economic conditions. 

For the first time in the history of 
our country, women today out- 
number the men; 52.4 percent of 
our population is female. This fact 
has a great bearing on the economic 
status of the whole population. 
Women’s life span is longer. More 
men are killed in accidents and 
wars before their natural life span 
has run its course. Vital statistics 
indicate that women have greater 
physical resistance and that their 
hearts stand up better. 

Today over nineteen million 
women are in the labor force; this 
is 30.7 percent of the entire civilian 
labor force. Fifty years ago, less 
than five and a half million women 
were working outside their own 
homes, which was 18.3 percent of 
the entire labor force. 

How many of these women are 
married and how many are single? 
Here there has been a great change, 
especially in the last ten years. Ten 
years ago, nearly half of all working 
women were single, and slightly 
more than half were or had been 
married. In April 1951, only 29 per- 
cent of the women in the labor 
force were single; 55 percent were 
married, and 16 percent were 
widowed or divorced. In other 
words, of all the women who 
worked outside their own homes, 
more than two-thirds were or had 
been married. 

Why do these women work? On 
this point, the greatest ignorance 
and misconceptions prevail. A 























Jo Woman 


goes the credit for having brought about the first 
sharp distinction between the ways of human beings 
and the ways of the great beasts of prey. Woman 
learned how to cook, to make cloth, to devise hand- 
made shelter. She manufactured domestic utensils 
of pottery and baskets for garnering seeds and grain. 
She lifted man out of a way of life that resembled 
that of the beasts for he hunted and fished for food; 
he found shelter where he could in jungles and 
trees and caves. It was the science of civilization 
that enabled woman to make infinite experimenta- 
tion with natural resources. It required infinite 
patience, a sense of esthetics, and the higher quality 
of creative intelligence. Remember that woman 
began from scratch; that she had 

nd instruction from the 

past when she began 
her researches and 

| invented the do- 
mestic arts. 
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Women’s Bureau study during 
World War II showed that eight 
out of every 10 women workers in 
ten war-congested areas were work- 
ing to support themselves and their 
families; the other two were work- 
ing either to improve their stand- 
ards of living—to buy a home, to 
give their children a better educa- 
tion, or to improve their general 
conditions of living—or because 
they were interested in a specific 
occupation, or because they pre- 
ferred work outside the home to 
following the home pattern set for 
them in their particular social 
circle. 

Where do these women work? Is 
it through the machinations of 
women that there are so many jobs 
for them outside the home? Let’s 
ask a few questions. Who invented 
the sewing machine, the cotton gin, 
the telephone, the automobile, the 
numerous food-processing methods 
that contributed to mass produc- 
tion, making possible our present 
standard of living? Who took pro- 
duction for daily living outside the 
home? Was it the women? I wish 
I might say there were many wom- 
en’s names among this roster of 
inventors and enterprisers, but they 
are sadly lacking. From the record, 
the inference might be drawn that 
had men not invented all these 
methods of taking work away from 
the home, the women might be 
there still! 

As a matter of fact, women have 
moved out into the world to accom- 
plish the same things for them- 
selves, their families, and their com- 
munities that they formerly did in 
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their homes. Not so very long ago 
the woman in the home was the 
seamstress, the cook, the laundress, 
the teacher, the nurse, the hostess, 
and she performed even the func- 
tions now performed by public util- 
ities. As a young girl, my afternoon 
chore was to clean the chimneys of 
the oil lamps, and I suspect that 
many people in this audience can 
remember the first time they were 
able to flick a button on the wall 
and flood their homes with electric 
light. 


GOME people may not like this 
wholesale transfer of women 
from home to outside work, but it is 
futile to try to blame it on any one 
set of circumstances — it is the 
change to an industrialized order, 
and that order is here to stay. With- 
out it, we Americans would not 
have our present high standard of 
living and we would not be in our 
present position of industrial lead- 
ership. Ours is a cooperative proc- 
ess, indicative not of numerical 
strength but of educational and 
technical know-how, and women 
workers as well as men are essential 
for its operation. 

There is, however, one great dif- 
ference between men and women 
workers. The majority of the 
women have a dual role to play— 
that of homemaker, wife, perhaps 
of mother in the home, and that of 
professional, business or industrial 
worker outside the home. 

How have women fared in the 
working world? Have we risen to 
the top in our business or profes- 
sion, and if not, why not? I fear 

















the answer is that we have not 
reached the top echelon too often. 
Sometimes we rationalize about this 
failure. The fact remains, however, 
that there are some fields which 
have always been open to women, 
and yet in these we have not shone. 
The fine arts have always been 
available for the expression of our 
creative abilities; yet, with the ex- 
ception of the stage, few women 
have reached the top. We have had 
few if any really great women play- 
wrights; in the field of poetry, lit- 
erature, music, and art there have 
been some rare exceptions of great 
achievement by women. These ex- 
ceptions are in no way comparable 
to the levels of attainment of men 
in those fields. The same thing 
might be said of scientists. 

Let’s look at the accomplishment 
of women in your field of educa- 
tion as to comparable earning ca- 
pacity and professional rating with 
the men in the field. In the past 
25 years, little progress seems to 
have been made in the number of 
women holding administrative po- 
sitions in education; in fact, statis- 
tics would indicate that women in 
the field have retrogressed. In 1925, 
eight state superintendents of edu- 
cation were women; in 1951, only 
five. In 1939, forty-six city super- 
intendents of schools were women; 
in 1951, there were only nine and 
only one of these was in a city with 
over 30,000 population. Women’s 
membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
and the National Education Asso- 
ciation Department of Elementary 
School Principals was less in 1950 
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than in 1925, In the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in 1925 women were 7.7 per- 
cent; twenty-six years later, they 
have increased only to 9.4 percent. 
In 1900, 7.5 percent of the public 
high-school principals were women; 
today, 7.9 percent are women. 

How accurate an answer to this 
question can be found in statistics, 
I do not know, but the following 
facts, taken from Statistics on Edu- 
cation issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Security 
Agency, are interesting and, it 
seems to me, pertinent: 


OF all the teachers in the city 
school systems in 1947-48, 79 
percent were women and 21 per- 
cent were men. In the elementary 
schools, 94 percent were women 
and six percent were men. In the 
secondary schools, 60 percent were 
women and 40 percent were men. 
However, in the teaching staff of 
the city universities, colleges and 
normal schools this ratio changed 
—here only 43 percent were women 
and 57 percent were men, and a 
still greater reversal took place in 
the figures for the total teaching 
staff of all universities, senior and 
junior colleges, professional col- 
leges, and normal schools where 27 
percent were women and 73 per- 
cent were men. 

What about the percentages of 
men and women receiving various 
degrees over the years? In 1927-28 
women received about two-fifths 
of the bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees and about one-seventh of the 
doctor’s degrees. In 1940 the pro- 
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portions were about the same. But 
in 1947-48 women received only 35 
percent of the bachelor’s degrees, 
32 percent of the master’s degrees, 
and 12 percent of the doctor’s de- 
grees. The following is a direct 
quotation from the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 
1946-48: “Thus, considering the 
Nation as a whole, from 1939-40 to 
1947-48, conferral of degrees on 
men increased more rapidly than 
conferral on women. This was true 
at each of the three levels.” 

In 1949-50, the most popular field 
of study among women was edu- 
cation. In this field 27,753 women 
received the bachelor’s degree; 
7,723 received the master’s degree, 
and 142 received the doctor’s de- 
gree. I do not know what percent- 
age this was of the total degrees 
conferred in education in 1950, but 
the number receiving the doctor’s 
degree seems small in view of the 
fact that education is a field whose 
gates have been open to us longer 
than have those of most professions. 
Do these facts also have a bearing 
upon the number of colleges which 
have a woman president? The 1951 
World Almanac shows that in 1950 
there were 13 women presidents in 
some 70 women’s senior colleges, 
in addition to the religious colleges 
which were headed by Sisters or 
Mothers Superior. This means that 
about a fifth of the women’s col- 
leges have a woman president. The 
proportion of junior colleges hav- 
ing a woman as head was somewhat 
better, partly because some of the 
junior colleges have been organ- 
ized by the women who head them. 


Now, I am not contending that 
women should be presidents of 
women’s colleges and men of men’s 
colleges. I think the qualifications 
of available applicants and the con- 
ditions in the college should decide 
this matter—not the sex of the ap- 
plicant; but if women do not be- 
come presidents of women’s col- 
leges, it will be a long time before 
they become presidents of large 
co-educational colleges—and prob- 
ably a woman never will head a 
college for men only! 

Nor do I concur in the belief 
that degrees alone should be the 
criterion for advanced teaching. 
However, I do think women should 
face the facts and stop rationaliz- 
ing and offering alibis. In view of 
the standards set for the higher 
echelon jobs in education, and in 
view of the competition caused by 
the increasing entry of men into 
the teaching profession, are women 
approaching realistically their de- 
sire to reach the top? Or do they 
sometimes hide behind the old 
cliché, “It’s a man’s world, so why 
try?” Do enough women put in 
the work necessary to attain the 
higher degrees and make their pres- 
ence felt in the educational field? 
Or do too many become discour- 
aged because they have seen other 
women with the degrees fail to 
break down the prejudice of school 
boards, college presidents, or 
councils? 

Is the failure to promote capable 
women teachers due to the tyranny 
of man or to the slow process of 
change in his social education? I 
suspect that there are millions of 














Woman, the First Student 
of Esthetics 


Woman the world over devised ways of utilizing native materials, 
of developing beautiful things from the most primitive materials. 
She learned by crude experimentation spinning and weaving, and 
the art of color combinations. She developed through trial and 
error a sense of esthetics. 

Gradually, as she experimented, she learned how to make primi- 
tive resources serve the needs of human beings, how to enlarge the 
communication of feelings or ideas. She learned how to extend 
diet, how to combine foods so as to make meals attractive; how to 
budget the food supply. She learned the essentials of doctoring 
and nursing; she learned how to make animals serve the needs of 
human beings; she developed the arts of speech, song, and dance, 
and learned how to till the soil. There was no limit to her creative 
ingenuity and to the artistry with which she worked. 
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men today who have not recognized 
the changing economic status of 
women resulting from changing 
world conditions. Many men still 
have the attitude that “home is the 
only place for women,” and then 
do little to analyze and face the 
reasons why women have been 
drawn out of their homes. How dif- 
ferently they would have to live 
if all women were put back in the 
home! 

It is admitted that married wom- 
en teachers may have the ad- 
vantage in their knowledge of chil- 
dren and in emotional stability. 
Nevertheless, it took years before 
married women were accepted as 
teachers—even to the extent that 
they are now accepted. It is going 
to take many more years before top 
level appointments are generally 
made on the basis of technical and 
personal abilities, without regard 
to sex. In fact, I think many pres- 
ent-day members of Boards of Edu- 
cation must pass on to greener 
fields and their places be taken 
by their grandsons who have been 
raised by mothers with broader 
education and outside interests, be- 
fore men and women applicants 
for higher jobs in education will 
be judged objectively. 

Women with the dual role of 
homemaker and career woman are 
handicapped in reaching for the top 
plums. Our homes and families 
must always come first, and we 
should weigh carefully the facts on 
all sides before we decide to devote 
the necessary time to success in our 
profession. 

With the economic changes 
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which are demanding at least two 
earned incomes in so many families, 
the husband and father will come 
more and more to share in the 
family chores, and the sister, wife, 
or mother may have more time to 
pursue higher degrees for better 
jobs. In fact, I think this is taking 
place today with the younger gen- 
eration; there is a much better atti- 
tude of cooperative responsibility, 
inside and outside the home. 


I HAVE a hearty dislike for the 
battle of the sexes. I believe that 
individual accomplishments can- 
not be evaluated separately from 
society and the forces that control 
it, and that these forces constantly 
change. But I fear that several 
more generations of women will 
encounter frustration and discour- 
agement in their professional climb 
because of the lack of knowledge 
on the part of men regarding social 
changes, and the lack of acceptance 
by them that these changes are here 
to stay. Many people seem to cling 
to the eternal hope that, if they do 
not look now, it will not happen! 
I also believe that, in order to ar- 
rive at the same professional plane 
as men, women must be able to 
offer more than they now can in 
the way of earned degrees, techni- 
cal knowledge, professional writ- 
ing, and the ability to operate effi- 
ciently in the field of human 
relations, 

One thing that could defeat us 
would be ourselves! If we let our- 
selves become antagonistic and bit- 
ter, we shall never accomplish our 
goals. But we should not be dis- 
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couraged that we have not reached 
the heights of achievement in the 
public eye. We have come a long 
way in a comparatively short time 
in a very complex world, and 
women teachers have contributed 
greatly to the progress of women 
all the way. You know that educa- 
tion and the status of women go 
hand-in-hand, whether it is our 
status as citizens, wives, mothers, 
homemakers, social leaders, busi- 


ness or professional women. 

Quoting from Dr. Mildred 
Thompson, the former Dean of 
Vassar College, “For centuries 
woman was only a sex. As persons 
we women are still young.” Our 
maturity started with education, 
and perhaps, as one of the early 
English poets said, “Education 
should be as gradual as the moon- 
rise, perceptible not in progress 
but in result.” 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE DATE: 
August 11-16, 1952 


THE PLACE 
The Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


THE SPEAKERS: 
Women of national prominence 


THE PROGRAM: 


Planned by the National President, it is designed to give 
information, inspiration, and to develop leadership. 


THE GENERAL CHAIRMAN: 
Miss Katharine Obye 
2414 Vernon Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Watch for specific announcements, registration blanks, and other pertinent 
information in early issues of the NEWS. 


ARE YOU COMING? 








If We Help Ourselves 


HOSE newspaper women of 
TT xen York were plenty mad 

back in 1867 when they were 
bluntly told that no invitations 
would be given them to the press 
banquet where the illustrious 
Charles Dickens was to be the fea- 
tured speaker. 

“All right,” exclaimed Jennie 
Croly, newspaper woman, as she 
indignantly kicked her office chair 
into place. “If that is the way they 
feel about us, they can have their 
old club, but—say—what’s wrong 
with our having one of our own 
and inviting Charles Dickens to 
be our speaker before he goes back 
to England?” 

“Oh, we couldn’t do that!” be- 
moaned timid, flaxen-haired Susan. 
“It would be so—so revolutionary. 
We might even lose our jobs.” 

“Well, we can find some more 
if we do,” said Jennie with finality, 
as she snatched a sheet of paper 
from the waste basket. “Here, sign 
your name with mine. We'll be 
charter members and have our first 
meeting tonight.” 
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“Oh, but we mustn't,” cried 
Susan, trembling. “What if we 
should be found out?” 

“Then we will be famous. I can 
see the morning News saying, ‘Re- 
bellious women organize to oppose 
discrimination. Charles Dickens, 
renowned British author, to be 
speaker at final organization meet- 
ing.’ ” 

“But——” 

“No buts about it. There’s one 
thing sure: if we don’t help our- 
selves, no one else will. You get 
all of the women on this floor 
signed up and I'll work the other 
two.” 

Thus was born Sorosis, the first 
women’s service club in the United 
States with its primary goal to im- 
prove the status of its members 
and eventually that of other women. 
Since that memorable date addi- 
tional women’s organizations have 
sprung up all over the country un- 
til today there are close to 20,000 of 
them, many having originated un- 
der circumstances quite parallel to 
the Sorosis. 
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“And we have done very well 
for ourselves during the past eighty 
years. There just isn’t much left 
for us to do any more,” said an 
ardent clubwoman not long ago as 
she settled down to an evening of 
cards, 

“What!” exclaimed her partner, 
exhausted from the elaborate prep- 
arations she had engineered for 
this fund-raising party. “Whatever 
do you mean—nothing left for us 
to do? Don’t you realize we have 
scarcely scratched the surface for 
ourselves?” 

“Why, Della! Haven’t we se- 
cured jury service for women in 
most states, got a decent women’s 
ward in the local jail, and outlawed 
gambling in our own state?” 

“I know. I know, but we still 
have a long way to go.” 

And Della is so right! 


|X spite of the indisputable suc- 
cess many women’s organizations 
have experienced in civic improve- 
ments, they have often failed to 
achieve their principal objective, 
that of bringing about an improve- 
ment in the status of women 
throughout the country. Why is 
this true when the constitutions of 
nearly all women’s organizations 
include the elevation of the status 
of women as one of their chief 
purposes? 

If hurriedly organized for an im- 
mediate purpose, as was the Sorosis, 
an organization may fall apart as 
soon as the pressure of its first 
project subsides unless its insti- 
gators and future leaders recom- 
mend flexible programs that can 
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cover more than one field of en- 
deavor. Discouraged and impatient 
when there is not a miraculous 
change in, for example, their eco- 
nomic status, many women sever 
their organization connections with- 
out having made an effort to par- 
ticipate in projects for the welfare 
of the members. 

Every women’s organization has 
them: those who are physically 
afraid of change and resent any- 
thing that upsets the established 
routine; and the ones who demand 
sudden change without too much 
consideration of future conse- 
quences. In either case, when the 
members become dissatisfied they 
may leave the fold in pretty much 
of a huff or else retain their affili- 
ation with the attitude that every- 
one except them is out of step. 
Though unwilling to assume any 
responsibility to improve matters 
they believe to be wrong, they be- 
come highly critical of every project 
and lead the outside world to think 
that there is plenty wrong with 
the entire program. This lack of 
loyalty and stamina may cause an 
organization to lose its prestige at 
a time when it can least afford it. 

Another problem may lie in the 
original constitution if it is vague 
upon general purposes and poli- 
cies, or if its regulations are too 
rigid to be practicable. Whatever 
the cause, some organizations are 
very short-lived and end in a loud 
explosion that is a serious blow to 
the causes for which women in 
other organizations may have been 
striving. 

















EVEN NOAH 


RECOGNIZED HIS SUPERIOR 


Chaucer referred with obvious zest in the Chester 
Deluge Play to a dispute between Noah and his wife 
and to the fact that Noah conceded his defeat. When 
his wife refused to heed a command Noah exclaimed: 
“Good wife, do as thou art bid.”” She snapped back: 


“By Christ, no! ere I see more need, 
Though thou stand all day and rave.” 


Noah then lamented his status: 


“Lord, how crabbed are women alway! 
They are never meek, that dare I say... 
Good wife, let be all this trouble and stir 
That thou makest this place here, 

For all men think thou art my master 
(And so thou art, by St. John!)” 





























It is not uncommon for club 
members to tie themselves into 
such knots over a trivial matter 
that the really big goals become 
secondary or lost. A local organiza- 
tion in a large city went on the 
rocks because of a disagreement 
over having formal dinners, and 
one in a small town went down in 
a storm of protest during a raffle 
to raise money for sending a dele- 
gate to a national convention. 

One state experienced a regular 
civil war when its convention en- 
dorsed one of its members for a 
public office. This act was in direct 
violation of the club constitution 
and several local clubs dropped 
their membership in protest over 
the convention action. In due time 
a reprimand was sent from the 
national executive board. Twenty 
years later the state did the same 
thing at its convention with no 
great reverberations, although en- 
dorsing candidates was still a vio- 
lation of the constitution. This 
time, however, public opinion was 
favorable to the endorsement of a 
woman for this office. Anyone re- 
membering the fatal clause in the 
constitution or the aftermath of the 
previous endorsement did not men- 
tion it, and individual clubs actu- 
ally worked for the candidate’s 
election. 


The disagreement of one organ- 
ization at the national level over 
procedure in arriving at its legisla- 
tive agenda for the following year 
caused a costly delay in its legis- 
lative program, and another became 
so embroiled in a battle over the 
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location of its national headquar- 
ters offices that for a long time it 
lost sight of the high purposes for 
which it was organized. Recently 
a club nearly disintegrated at its 
national convention over the seat- 
ing of delegates who were not of 
the white race but their credentials 
had been duly certified prior to 
the convention. Nothing in the 
constitution had ever indicated that 
either race or creed was a deter- 
mining factor in the selection of 
members or the election of dele- 
gates to the national convention. 


PN working toward some end, 

whether for the improvement of 
their own status or some other 
cause, women are prone to become 
so involved in personalities that 
they forget the goal which they 
originally sought, It is customary 
for some women’s organizations to 
keep a file of capable women from 
which to submit recommendations 
to fill vacancies in appointive offices 
and on boards at both the state 
and local level. The idea is excel- 
lent, but if there happens to be a 
personality clash between a prob- 
able candidate and members of the 
committee, her name may never be 
placed in the list, regardless of her 
qualifications. 

There are instances when an 
administration attempts to domi- 
nate a whole organization and in- 
sists upon setting up its policies 
whether or not they are contrary to 
those already adopted by the asso- 
ciation. A one or two-woman show 
is doomed to a short life because 
no club can long endure if its 
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members are virtually inactive, 
though for a short time they may 
take the attitude of letting her (or 
them) do all of the leg and head 
work while the rest ride along 
until something displeases them. 
Then comes the crash, usually at 
the most inopportune time. 

Frequently club leaders become 
engrossed in trying to sell some 
piece of legislation to the general 
public but neglect the very im- 
portant detail of educating their 
own club members to the complete 
facts of the program or the sub- 
stance of any bills that are being 
presented to the state legislature 
or congress. Ignorance of members 
of a club sponsoring, supporting, 
or Opposing a measure is very poor 
public relations because people are 
not going to take much interest in 
something the promoters or sup- 
porters are not themselves sure of. 
If the club women are indifferent 
when it comes to bettering their 
own status through education and 
legislation, it is a cinch that they 
will receive little or no help from 
other circles. 

Still another factor that may seal 
the doom for raising the status of 
women among organizations whose 
purposes are very similar is their 
apparent conflict in methods of 
achieving their objectives. One or- 
ganization, thinking an equal rights 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion is the answer, has lined up a 
great many supporters for such a 
measure, while other clubs have 
formed equally strong opposition. 
Considering specific bills on this 
subject, congressmen are baffled be- 
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cause they find about as many votes 
against such legislation as there 
are favoring it. “Why can’t those 
women get together for what they 
want?” exclaim the exasperated 
lawmakers. 

Summarizing, to improve their 
status, women must, first of all, be 
loyal to themselves and believe in 
one another; work together har- 
moniously; appreciate the accom- 
plishments of one another; accept 
defeat, when it comes, with dignity 
instead of hostility; have a certain 
amount of humility; be forward 
looking, not complacent or smug; 
sincerely believe in their mission; 
and frequently take time to con- 
sider the principles of working to- 
gether, so beautifully worded by 
Mary Stewart in her prayer written 
especially for club women: 


Keep us, oh God, from pettiness; 
Let us be large in thought, in word, in 
deed. 
Let us be done with fault-finding, and 
Leave off self-seeking. 


May we put away all pretense and meet 
each other 
Face to face—without self-pity 
And without prejudice. 
May we never be hasty in judgment and 
Always generous. 


Let us take time for all things; 
Make us to grow calm, serene, gentle. 
Teach us to put into action our better 
impulses. 
Straightforward and unafraid. 


Grant that we may realize it is the little 
Things that create differences, 
That in big things of life we are as one. 


And may we strive to touch and know the 
great 

Common woman’s heart of us all, and, 

Oh, Lord God, let us not forget to be 
kind! 








WOMAN, 
THE 
GODDESS 


Given their origins and circumstances, it was not 
strange that early human beings thought of woman as 
a goddess. One has only to consult the mythology of 
all peoples to discover that the goddess reigned far and 
wide in the distant past. Her empire is not completely 
ended today. Most Japanese still attribute their origin 
to the Sun Goddess who in one of her aspects is an 
agricultural deity, and in another aspect the ancestress 
of the race and patron of the ruling family. One 
discovers woman was worshipped everywhere as Mother 
Earth. She had such names as Demeter, Ceres, and 
Isis, and she was symbolized in various ways, first by 
mounds of earth or stone, and 
later on when the age of image 
making arrived, she was given 
human form. Usually some sym- 
bol of her handicraft or of her 
influence was placed in her 
hands. She was thought to have 
the power of hypnotizing wild 
animals, even the king of beasts. 

Early peoples reverenced ma- 
ternity, and in many of their 
images one finds infants either 
beside the goddess or tucked in 
her arms. 















































The Paradox of the Ages 


HE long tide of historic developments presents some strange and in- 
Times contradictions. One of the most puzzling developments 
of the ages is the place to which woman has been relegated for several 
centuries. The discriminations against her as a sex in politics, in admin- 
istration, in her rights as a citizen, in educational opportunities, and a 
dozen other ways have been responsible for a loss of perspective concern- 
ing her real role in history. 

Today the United Nations has a Commission on the status of women; 
nations all over the world are relaxing century-old restrictions on wom- 
an’s activities; states are revising their civil codes to give her equal prop- 
erty rights; dozens of organizations are fighting the battle to emancipate 
her sex. 

Many of us can remember the days when suffrage in this‘country had 
not been accorded to our sex. Many of us live in states where women still 
have no right to serve on juries; where property rights are not justly de- 
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fined; where women are consistently discriminated against in filling ad- 
ministrative or executive positions. 

Our organization, just as so many other women’s organizations, is com- 
mitted in its purposes to the support of all legislative measures and move- 
ments to eliminate discriminations against women teachers. They exist; 
in many places rather than diminishing, these discriminations are in- 
creasing. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, at this time to remind our members 
not only of this particular purpose, to the realization to which we as an 
organization are committed, but also to recall some of the dramatic mo- 
ments in history when woman demonstrated her ability to shape world 
events and to initiate extraordinary changes in the history of the race. 

As a force in history woman cannot be discounted despite all the tend- 
encies at various times and places in the world to submerge her; to deny 
her the rights which she has so unquestionably earned; to relegate her to 
a place of subordination and insignificance. 

So accustomed have we become during the last few centuries to accept- 
ing the subordination of woman as an inescapable fact that we forget her 
monumental contributions to the life of the race. In her scholarly treat- 
ment of the subject, Mary Beard has reminded us, with impressive docu- 
mentary evidence garnered from the annals of history ever since man 
began to record it that woman has been not only a driving force in de- 
veloping civilization, but that on innumerable occasions she has changed 
the whole course of history. We need to remember some of these things; 
we need to be reminded that it was only because of the vagaries of some 
man and the interpretation of English Common Law by Blackstone, and 
other similar forces that woman was ever transferred from her number 
one status to one of dependence, and at times subservience. 

The illustrations in this number of the Bulletin are an attempt to re- 
call in dramatic form some of the contributions that woman has made to 
the life of the race. In reminding ourselves of the place that woman has 
occupied in the long stretches of recorded history we may well feel a re- 
surgent glow of pride that she has done so much. Recalling some of 
these things may cause us to take fresh heart in attempting to restore 
woman to the place that history gives her. The attempts the world over 
to give woman the kind of status she should have are merely another 
indication that the tide of history ebbs and flows, but that in the long 
view a slowly emerging civilization tends to put into balance some of its 
inequalities. 

M. M. S. 








How Literate Are 
We About Our 


Own Value Crisis? 


TREMENDOUS crisis is 
A shaping up in public educa- 

tion, and every teacher every- 
where is involved in it. We need 
more school buildings, higher 
salaries for teachers, smaller classes, 
more materials to work with, 
greater fredeom for working, and 
more public appreciation of our 
efforts. These are very important 
for teachers and would add greatly 
to the value of education for chil- 
dren, but even abundant provision 
of all of these would not solve our 
educational problems. We need 
what Norman Cousins has called 
“some diamond-hard thinking 
about education itself.” 

The first fifty years of this cen- 
tury have brought about more 
change in the tempo and pattern of 
the daily lives of people than almost 
all of previously recorded time. 
This is bound to affect education 
and the attitudes of people toward 
education. A basic need of all of 
us is to re-examine our objectives 
and our ways of attaining them to 
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see if they are suited to the needs 
of young people growing up in a 
rapidly changing world community 
bound tightly together by new 
bonds of transportation, communi- 
cation, and common interests and 
concerns. 


A great many of our citizens are 
looking at education just now with 
the result that serious controversy 
is developing and the air is filled 
with trivial and false issues and 
accusations. The schools are faced 
with a tremendous challenge to 
prepare people for their new and 
almost overwhelming responsibil- 
ities, yet many of us find ourselves 
confused and almost as unable to 
distinguish the true from the false, 
the trivial from the significant, as 
are many of the lay people who 
criticize us. We must prepare our- 
selves to offer sound contributions 
to the decisions that must be made 
if our democratic values are to 
survive and if we are to build the 
foundation for them in our schools. 
We must be literate ourselves; we 
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must learn to read living history, 
to be students of present trends 
and changes in our culture, and 
to utilize the knowledge and in- 
sights we gain in setting up our 
goals for education. 

It has been said that “the values 
of a people are the rules of conduct 
by which they shape their behavior 
and from which they derive their 
hopes.” What are the educational 
values we Americans profess to be- 
lieve in? How consistent are they 
with the actual needs of children 
and youth and how well do we live 
up to them? 

Many of the parents and citi- 
zens’ groups which have attacked 
education have been able to offer 
no more vital charge to the schools 
than that they cut out “frills,” “go 
back to the three R’s,” and “return 
to fundamentals.” It is impossible 
to believe that they mean, quite 
literally, to reproduce for children 
the actual types of experience these 
adults had during their growing 
years. The concept of what con- 
stitutes a truly educated person has 
expanded so greatly that most col- 
lege graduates of today are said to 
stand about where a high school 
graduate of 1920 stood in relation 
to the demands of his time.* The 
sum total of knowledge, under- 
standing, and skill required to be 
an effective and productive citizen 
today is far greater than in any 
previous period. It is equivalent 
power and effectiveness for which 





* Editorial by Norman Cousins. Satur- 
day Review of Literature, September 8, 
1951. 
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parents are really asking, not iden- 
tical skills and knowledge. 

It would be interesting to sit 
down with each of the dissatisfied 
citizens and talk through with 
him what he really wants for his 
child, what he wants his child to 
be at the end of his school experi- 
ence. It,is quite probable that the 
values he is seeking for his child 
are clearly in line with what good 
modern schools are endeavoring, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
bring about. The success with 
which they attain the goals depends 
upon the teachers’ ability to bring 
their own thinking and the experi- 
ences they provide for children into 
harmony with real life needs of 
boys and girls. 

Parent and teacher alike would 
want for each child a healthy, well- 
developed body and habits and 
knowledge that will enable him to 
keep it so. Modern life moves at 
a fast pace. It requires physical 
stamina to make a home and to 
contribute to the economic, social, 
and civic life of a community. The 
goal of a healthy, well-developed 
body is not attained by reading 
books and reciting and being tested 
on their content. It is the result 
of good parental care, a wholesome 
home and school environment, and 
types of activities and experiences 
which build health and strength. 
Practice in good habits under 
sympathetic guidance, together 
with help in understanding the 
values and the reasons for the prac- 
tice, are what is needed to attain 
this goal. If it calls for freedunches, 
a special program of rest, guided 
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recreation, or other individual ad- 
justments, that is part of the es- 
sential educational program for 
the child who needs them. To deny 
him these would be to deprive him 
of that abstract value we all profess 
to believe in, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Every parent would want his 
child to develop a wholesome, well- 
integrated personality. The mental 
hospitals of this country are bulg- 
ing with people who cannot stand 
up to the strains of modern living. 
Psychiatrists make it perfectly clear 
that the imbalance in almost all 
cases has its roots in early child- 
hood experience. Pressures, forc- 
ing children to strive for goals 
they are too immature to attain, 
are among the most serious offenses 
against childhood. Emotional im- 
maturity and instability in an 
otherwise mature adult is a tragedy 
both to the individual and to so- 
ciety. Overstreet calls attention to 
the fact that emotional or social 
immaturity, coupled with an adult 
body and an alert mind is a danger- 
ous combination. Of such are dicta- 
tors and criminals made. 


2g of the preliminary reports 
for the Mid-Century White 
House Conference describes the 
growth of wholesome, integrated 
personality. The development of 
trust is the achievement of the 
child’s first year of life. The firmness 
and gentleness of his mother’s 
hands, the smile on her face, the 
attention she gives to his needs 
start him on the road toward trust 
in human kindness and care. Dur- 
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ing his next two years the child 
achieves autonomy—he comes to 
think of himself as an individual 
apart from anyone else. During his 
fourth and fifth year he develops 
initiative and a desire to do things 
independently. With this growth 
comes the first evidence of con- 
science to guide the initiative and 
independence and keep them within 
socially accepted bounds. The 
school years should bring growth in 
a sense of achievement. Any child 
who is deprived of opportunity to 
make this gain is sure to present 
problems whether his failure to 
develop a sense of achievement is 
due to the fact that the work re- 
quired of him is too simple to tax 
his abilities or too difficult for him 
to succeed. 

Strength and integrity of char- 
acter are among the values every- 
one covets for all children. The 
more closely school experience ap- 
proximates experience in life out- 
side the school, the greater will be 
the child’s gain. Discipline in 
school is designed to develop self- 
discipline so that the child holds 
himself to the standards he accepts 
without external compulsion. 

Religious education has been a 
controversial point between par- 
ents and school in some commu- 
nities. Public schools do not teach 
religion, but every good teacher 
develops in children understand- 
ing of moral values. In the tradi- 
tional school the child was asked 
such questions as: What is this? 
Can you describe it? Can you ex- 
plain it? Who did it? When? 
Where? Why? A child was seldom 








WOMAN AS PRIESTESS 


Priestcraft developed in and around the 
temples dedicated to goddesses, and women 
sometimes made it a big business. 

Queens and princesses very often served as 
high priestesses. The musicians of the temples 
were priestesses of a slightly 

lower position. They kept the books 

and registered the gifts 

presented to the goddess by her 

adorers. They received 


important worship- 


pers and they handled the rites and 


ceremonies of the goddess cult. 
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asked whether behavior or events 
were good or bad and how he 
formed his judgment. Too many 
schools have followed a hands-off 
policy with respect to moral prin- 
ciples. Children can learn to deal 
with them and to understand 
them. It is essential to our democ- 
racy that they learn to do so. 

Ability to get along happily with 
others is recognized by most par- 
ents as an essential quality. If the 
school considers its classrooms to be 
workshops and studios where active 
children carry on their varied pur- 
suits, not factories in which chil- 
dren are placed on an assembly line 
to be filled up like rows of empty 
cups, each child will have many 
opportunities to learn the cour- 
tesies and rules that make social 
interaction pleasant and profitable. 
He will learn how to cooperate, 
how to lead, and how to follow. 

Initiative to get a job and the 
ability to hold it is a trait all par- 
ents would want to develop. No 
child achieves this through being 
dangled like a puppet on a string 
all through his school days. He 
develops it through opportunities 
to make plans, to carry them 
through, to evaluate his achieve- 
ment, and then to raise his sights 
to the next higher level. He does 
not achieve it through being di- 
rected, dictator fashion, but 
through being encouraged and 
guided in developing his own pur- 
poses and procedures and feeling 
the pride that comes with self- 
imposed tasks followed through to 
satisfying conclusions. 

Many children today are cut off 
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from the real work of home and 
community and have little oppor- 
tunity to develop a sense of achieve- 
ment and to understand the values 
and satisfactions in self-imposed 
work. Their leisure time is spent 
in sitting before radio, television, 
or motion picture screen, absorb- 
ing what they can second hand 
from the pictured activities of 
others. They need every possible 
opportunity to be the planners, 
the workers, the achievers in self- 
initiated activities. If they are en- 
couraged to carry through their 
projects under guidance which 
helps them to stretch their creative 
imagination, to learn the value and 
the procedures of scientific re- 
search, to improve their working 
techniques, and to raise their stand- 
ards of achievement, they gain last- 
ing values. 

Every individual needs resources 
within himself to care for his lei- 
sure time. When citizens are en- 
couraged to study their commu- 
nity’s problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, they come to realize afresh 
the values in the art, music, physical 
education, and recreation program 
the school provides. It costs far 
less to prevent delinquency than to 
correct it—less in dollars and cents 
as well as less in the wasteful loss 
of human resources. All children 
need interests and appreciations 
which are resources for leisure time 
and for the enrichment of living. 

Another of the goals with which 
the parent is sure to agree deals 
with the development in his child 
of appreciation of personal and 
civic responsibilities and the will 
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to live up to them. One of the 
dangers that citizens appear to as- 
sociate with the modern school is 
the danger that the child will be 
coddled to the point that he fails 
to develop any adequate sense of 
his personal and social respon- 
sibility. People who express this 
fear have not learned that truly 
meeting the needs of individual 
children does not make them soft, 
lazy, and irresponsible. Rather, it 
frees them and encourages them to 
develop strength of purpose and 
power to achieve. Practice in citi- 
zenship, in a social group small 
enough for the child to understand 
and to act in, builds understand- 
ing of qualities of good citizenship, 
pride in initiative, and in the as- 
sumption of responsibility that is 
the best possible preparation for 
life in the larger community and 
later in the expanding world com- 
munity. 

A major goal of modern educa- 
tion is interest in the world about 
the child and the constant push- 
ing back of his horizon. Many 
parents who still feel that there 
was virtue in the fact-memorizing 
they did as. children will admit, if 
pressed, that they have forgotten 
much of what was memorized, for 
lack of use. Citizens invited to visit 
while children are doing research, 
study, and experimentation con- 
nected with their social studies and 
science interests rarely fail to come 
away with favorable impressions, 
if not actual enthusiasm, for chil- 
dren’s ability to analyze and think 
with facts and arrive at sensible 
judgments. Many a parent fails to 


recognize the maturity his child is 
developing until he sees the child 
in action in a situation designed to 
develop critical thinking. 

There is never any doubt that 
the parent wants his child to de- 
velop the communication skills, 
though he may disagree with the 
teacher as to how it is to be done. 
The present generation of adults 
has acquired slowly, through the 
years, many skills that children are 
expected to achieve at a very early 
age. Listening in the past was 
largely listening to language in 
fact-to-face situations where expres- 
sion, gesture, bodily attitude, and 
frequently acquaintance with the 
speaker helped to convey meaning. 
Children today learn that at an 
early age, but they must also learn 
new forms of listening associated 
with mass media. They learn to 
shut the sound of the radio out of 
their consciousness, else they could 
develop no inner life. They must 
learn also to listen to the sounds 
coming from the radio and put 
meaning into them entirely di- 
vorced from all that made words 
meaningful in face-to-face inter- 
action. 


i is be able to speak with ease 
and clarity is highly essential 
in today’s world. The use of tele- 
phone, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures have all added em- 
phasis to the need for good speech. 
Speech is used in myriads of situa- 
tions where writing was used a 
generation ago. Labor and man- 
agement settle disputes around a 
conference table. Governmental 
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heads and representatives meet for 
face-to-face conferences on knotty 
problems. There is tremendous em- 
phasis on group process in school 
and in adult education because 
skill in group processes is increas- 
ingly important in adult life. 

Parents invariably ask about the 
teaching of grammar, handwriting, 
and spelling. Teachers need to 
study what is happening to the 
English language and how it is be- 
ing used today, in order to answer 
their questions. Any language that 
is used as the mother language of 
a quarter of a billion people in 
widely separated areas of the world, 
and as a second language by count- 
less thousands of others, could not 
possibly remain a fixed language. 
English has changed with such 
rapidity that a great proportion of 
educators sees little value to be 
gained by the teaching of grammar. 
Handwriting, while still important, 
has ceased to be an art form and 
exists for utilitarian purposes only. 
The words a child learns to spell 
in school form a very small pro- 
portion of the total volume of 
words he will use as an adult. Em- 
phasis is now placed not only on 
the learning of the common words 
of English but even more especially 
on the developing, for each child, 
of an effective method of learning 
spelling so that he can add to his 
knowledge through the years. 

A reader is not a person who can 
read—he is a person who does read. 
Certain mechanical skills form a 
part of the reading process but the 
school’s emphasis goes far beyond 
mechanics. Children are taught to 


think of reading in the way in 
which Tennyson pictured experi- 
ence in his poem, Ulysses. 
Yet all experience is an arch 
wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, 
whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


Are story goes. Deep down 
in their hearts, parents and 
teachers want the same things for 
children. Many of the critics who 
lash out against the schools are con- 
fused, worried, fearful lest their 
children be inadequately prepared 
for a confusing and complicated 
world. They need understanding of 
the changes that are taking place 
and reassurance that we are as 
deeply concerned over the welfare 
of their children and our common 
democracy as they are. Of course 
there are also the “tax whittlers” 
and “budget slicers” who are deter- 
mined to cut the cost of public 
services. Perhaps there are a good 
many earnest parents like the law- 
yer who remarked after a Parent- 
Teachers meeting, “You people are 
the educational experts. Most of us 
believe in you. Keep us informed 
of what you are trying to do for our 
children and we will take care of 
the rest of the community.” There 
are many communities like a small 
one which erupted into serious crit- 
icism of the schools a few years ago. 
Intensive and impartial study of 
the situation revealed that the 
group that was protesting loudly 
and vigorously against changes in 
the school comprised less than 9 per 
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cent of the population. The rest of 
the citizens were either content with 
their schools or actually proud of 
them. 

What, then, is our task as teach- 
ers? We need in-service help, not 
just with methods and materials, 
but help to study the social setting 
of which the schools are a part. We 
need to know and to understand 
the changes that are taking place 
in life and the increasing responsi- 
bilities that have to be faced as we 
accept our role as world citizens. 
We need to analyze the value sys- 
tem of our democracy to see what 
changes are taking place and how 
they affect children and their par- 
ents. 

Each of us has constant opportu- 
nities to interpret educational prob- 
lems to the public—in casual side- 
walk conversations, in our church, 
neighborhood and club groups, and 
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in our frequent contacts with the 
parents of the children we teach. 
A question, a comment, an observa- 
tion here and there, and willingness 
to talk at length when we are asked 
to—each of us can do that as an 
individual, apart from the school’s 
program of interpretation. We need 
to be careful to distinguish between 
those problems of method and pro- 
cedure which should be solved with- 
in the school family so that the 
school can present a solid front to 
the public and those problems with 
which we need the parent’s help. 

These are interesting and chal- 
lenging times. If we can each be 
sure of his own values—that they 
are in harmony with the best in 
present-day life—and have reasons 
to offer for the faith that is in us, 
we can lift the whole program of 
education to a high plane of use- 
fulness and public respect. 





A teacher took her first grade class to the dairy where a guide showed 
the children through the entire plant, explaining the whole process 
carefully. The tour over, the guide asked if anyone had questions. 


One little girl raised her hand. 


“Did you notice,” she asked, “that I’ve got on my new snow suit?” 


(M ilwaukee Journal) 





A five-year-old rehearsing at home for the school Christmas program 


sang: 


Hark the herald angels sing 
Glory to the newborn King! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
God and sitters reconciled. 








A WOMAN FOUGHT 
THE ROMANS 


HE early Britons had their rabble-rousers just as modern people. 
They were incensed by the wrongs inflicted upon them by their 
Roman conquerors. In his matchless account of that period of British 
history, Tacitus tells of the revolt led by Boadicea, a woman of kingly 
descent. All the Britons rose in arms under the inflammatory urging 
of the queen. She had been herself beaten by Roman officers; her two 
daughters had been ravished; and her husband’s relatives had been 
enslaved. She was in a mood to fight the Romans until the last ditch. 
For many days, the uprising headed by Boadicea seemed to be on the 
verge of victory, but in one of those unpredictable changes of fortune 
the tide turned. On the day of the last great battle she made a flaming 
speech to her soldiers. We have the report of that speech today and we 
can well understand how her countrymen rallied to defend their liberties 
with the stimulus of such magnificent oratory. The queen, herself, rode 
in a chariot with her two daughters to the front to take charge of the 
fighting. Finally the Romans, because of their superior military skill, 
overwhelmed the Britons, and Boadicea committed suicide, knowing full 
well that her captors—the 
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Business And Professional Women 


oLEA TU BETTER THEIR STATUS 


SARAH T. HUGHES 


women can do to achieve bet- 

ter status is best answered by 
relating what they have done. 
Through the years since women be- 
gan to be gainfully employed, in- 
dividuals and groups everywhere 
have worked to improve the status 
of women, and achievements thus 
far attained are the result of the 
efforts of many. Because my own 
activity has been largely with the 
National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs 
I shall confine my discussion to the 
part that organization has had in 


Wives business and professional 


$1 


promoting the interests of women. 

In 1919 after a survey had been 
made to determine the possibility 
of forming an organization of em- 
ployed women, a call was issued to 
“arouse business and professional 
women to a feeling of their own 
solidarity and importance and to a 
realization that all business and 
professional women in their aims, 
their handicaps, and their limita- 
tions are one.” If women are to 
better their status, the realization 
of a sense of responsibility to them- 
selves and to the group is the first 
requisite. Only by each group solv- 
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ing its own problems can we hope 
to measure up to the challenge of 
a new day. 

In response to this call there was 
a meeting in St. Louis in July 1919 
of business and professional women. 
As a result, the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s clubs was organized, bringing 
together into one organization 
women in all types of business and 
in all professions, from cities, small 
towns, and country. One of the 
organizers, Lena Madesin Phillips, 
sounded the keynoxe when she said, 
“The first purpose of such an or- 
ganization would be to pool our 
forces in a common effort for the 
things that advance the interest of 
other women.” 


HE Federation adopted as its 

chief objective the promotion of 
the interests of business and pro- 
fessional women, and through the 
years its efforts have been directed 
to that goal. 

To implement this purpose it is 
necessary to unite women every- 
where. The Federation itself has 
grown until it now numbers 160,- 
000 women in 2700 clubs in every 
state, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Alaska. Other busi- 
ness and professional women’s 
groups have also been organized, 
most of which have included in 
their purposes the improvement of 
the status of women. Together 
their efforts have been directed 
towards the achievement of this 
aim. 

Numbers alone, however, are not 
sufficient. The early employed 


woman realized that she must be 
well trained if she was to succeed 
in the business world, and one of 
the first slogans of the Federation 
was “A Better Business Woman for 
a Better Business World.” Studies 
were made by local clubs of educa- 
tional needs of business and profes- 
sional women and of the quality of 
business schools. Facilities for vo- 
cational guidance were surveyed; 
boards of education were urged to 
employ trained counsellors; schol- 
arships and loan funds were estab- 
lished to assist girls in continuing 
their training; and efforts were 
made to spread information on vo- 
cational opportunities. 

The need for facts, upon which 
to base requests for improved stand- 
ards, has resulted in surveys of oc- 
cupations open to women, living 
and working conditions, occupa- 
tional interests, personality require- 
ments, the age factor as it relates 
to women, and reasons for women 
working. Armed with such facts, 
women undertook to develop pub- 
lic opinion toward the recognition 
of women’s right to work and of so- 
ciety’s need for women’s economic 
contribution. 

During the war, as a project of 
enlightened self-interest, the Fed- 
eration worked in close cooperation 
with the U. S. Employment Service, 
the Selective Service, and other or- 
ganizations preparing women for 
war work and recruiting them for 
jobs in the military, civil service, 
and civilian work. In approaching 
the post-war period, cooperation 
with the same groups was con- 
tinued in helping to find jobs for 


























women released from war service. 
Efforts have been made to develop 
public opinion in favor of merit, 
regardless of sex, being the basis 
for employment and the removal 
of discriminations in rate of pay 
because of sex. 

Since the war, recognizing the 
effect of an aging population and 
the need for longer employability, 
the Federation has urged the de- 
velopment of new interests and 
skills to supplement income. There 
has also been an increasing em- 
phasis on the development of lead- 
ership among women and in their 
advancement toward top adminis- 
trative jobs. 

Early in the history of the Fed- 
eration there was a realization that 
many laws militated against the in- 
terests of women and, if their status 
was to be improved, they would 
have to take an active interest in 
government. In this field also it 
was necessary to be informed and 
so politics and citizenship became 
a part of the Federation study pro- 
gram. 


HE organization meeting en- 
dorsed making nurses an integral 
part of the army and giving women 
officers in the nurses’ corps equal 
rank with men. Finally, during 
World War II this objective was 
attained. One of the earliest legis- 
lative items, supported by the Fed- 
eration, was that of Equal Pay, en- 
acted in a few states, but still to be 
secured in the federal government 
and in most states. The Cable Act, 
granting married women citizen- 
ship status, independent of their 
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husbands’, received Federation sup- 
port, and in 1937 the Equal Rights 
amendment was endorsed and has 
been the number one legislative 
item since that time. 

Many women’s organizations ac- 
tively opposed the nation-wide 
move in the thirties to prohibit em- 
ployment of married women work- 
ers. Most of the bills introduced 
in state legislatures were defeated, 
and Section 213a of the National 
Economy Act, which on a federal 
basis discriminated against married 
women civil service employees, was 
repealed in 1937 because of the ef- 
forts of business women’s groups. 

With the outbreak of World War 
II the Federation endorsed the 
right of women to serve in the 
armed services with the same ben- 
efits, rank, and responsibilities as 
those of men, and through their ef- 
forts along with those of other 
organizations women are now a 
permanent part of the various 
branches of our defense depart- 
ment and almost equal status has 
been secured. 

The Social Security Act as origi- 
nally enacted contained many dis- 
criminations against women, and it 
was only after many years of effort 
by business women’s groups that in 
1950 most of these discriminations 
were removed so as to equalize the 
benefits of men and women and of 
their dependents. 

State federations of business and 
professional - women’s clubs have 
likewise had legislative programs, 
and their efforts along with other 
women’s groups in the various 
states have been largely responsible 
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for bringing about jury service for 
women and Equal Pay laws and in 
removing many discriminations in 
the property rights of married 
women. 

As a part of any program to pro- 
mote the interests of women it is 
important that more women be in 
appointive and elective positions 
in all branches of government. 
From the organization of the Fed- 
eration in 1919 there was interest 
in having more women in public 
office, and in 1942 on recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, then 
national president, the Federation 
determined to make a real attempt 
to obtain the appointment of 
women on policy-making boards. 
In 1946 the policy of endorsing 
women was extended to elective 
offices and through the years there 
has been increasing interest in ob- 
taining greater representation of 
women in public office. Commit- 
tees have been appointed whose 
special job was to carry out the 
Federation program in the appoint- 
ment of women to policy-making 
boards. 

As a member of the International 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs the National 
Federation has contributed to the 
advancement of women on a world 
level. Representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation have appeared 
as consultants at hearings of various 
United Nations Organs, including 
the Commission on Human Rights, 
the Status of Women Commission, 
Unesco and the International La- 
bor Organization and have pre- 


sented the point of view of the em- 
ployed woman on questions vital 
to the interests of women through- 
out the world. 

This review of the way one or- 
ganization has sought and is con- 
tinuing to seek to better the status 
of women illustrates how all or- 
ganizations can work. Much has 
been accomplished and yet the goal 
has not yet been reached. 

The key to accomplishment is to 
be alert to every opportunity to 
promote the interests of women and 
to work unceasingly towards that 
objective. There is no substitute 
for work. Too frequently groups, 
including the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, have been 
satisfied with resolutions. They 
are not enough. To make progress 
requires intensified efforts on the 
part of the individual and by all 
women’s organizations. The indi- 
vidual needs to realize her respon- 
sibility in improving her own sta- 
tus and in assisting to promote the 
status of women generally. She 
must believe in her cause and have 
a burning zeal for its accomplish- 
ment. 

In today’s world there is need for 
all its resources. Women’s talents 
as well as men’s should be available 
in the solution of the problems 
that confront us. But only when 
women are equal citizens will they 
have the opportunity to contribute 
their full services to the community 
and to the welfare of people gen- 
erally. This is the ultimate goal 
toward which women strive in the 
present struggle to better their eco- 
nomic and political status. 








Woman’s Influence 


in War 


It was Tacitus who commenced his Germania by alluding to the 
squadrons or battalions of soldiers composed of families and clans. 
He remarked that close to the warriors were those dearest to them, so 
that men heard on the battlefields the shrieks of women, the cries of 
infants. The women were to every man the witnesses of his bravery 
and his most generous applauders. Soldiers were nursed on the battle- 
fields by mothers and wives, and many times wavering armies were 
rallied by women who spurred the men on by reminding them of the 
horrors of captivity. 

It is an interesting sidelight on the change in racial thinking that 
the early Germans believed that women as a sex had a certain sanctity 
and prescience. Tacitus remarked again and again that the early 
Germans did not despise the counsels of woman or make light of her 
answers, and these were the people who later in the course of history 
attempted to relegate woman to the three K’s and to remind her at 
every turn that hers was a completely subsidiary role. 


























These Things 








Jo help put more competent women into 
administrative school positions 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


You Can Do 

















HE question as to whether the 

highest school positions are 
open to all who are competent has 
been raised by recent studies of 
women in education, especially in 
school administration. These stud- 
ies include practices and policies in 
rural and city school systems with 
an inquiry into the collegiate area 
now in progress. 

It is not our purpose to review 
the findings, but to refer Delta 
Kappa Gamma members to them. 
Suffice it to point out that women 
are in the minority in most admin- 
istrative positions and to underline 
this information with a few blunt 
figures to the end that the sugges- 
tions for action may be more mean- 
ingful. 


The Situation 


Here are a few examples of the 
status of women in school adminis- 
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tration in 1950: There are four 
chief state school officers; there are 
eight city superintendents in 1583 
cities over 2500 in population and 
only one in 360 cities over 30,000 
in population; only 7.9 percent of 
public high school principals are 
women. 

Membership lists in three organi- 
zations of administrators in 1950 
may be an indication of the relative 
proportions of men and women in 
school administration: American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, 7.2 percent; NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 
54.0 percent; National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 9.4 
percent. 

A tabulation of the actual num- 
bers of men and women in four 
types of administrative positions in 
1950 in cities of over 30,000 showed 








the percent of women to be as fol- 
lows: 56.1 percent of the elementary 
school principals; 47.8 percent of 
the supervisors and directors; 9.5 
percent of the junior high school 
principals; and 7.9 percent of the 
senior high school principals. An- 
other inquiry revealed that women 
hold 36.4 percent of the adminis- 
trative positions available in rural 
school systems. 

Not more than 30 percent of all 
college faculty members are women. 
Although exact figures are lacking, 
it is generally believed that in col- 
lege faculties including both sexes 
the women faculty members tend 
to remain in lower professional 
ranks in larger proportions than 
the men. 


Advancement of Women Educators 


What can be done to bring these 
facts into professional and public 
discussion, weigh their merits, and 
help make changes in the picture? 
Some one has said that there are 
four things you can do with your 
hands in these critical times; wring 
them, fold them, put them in your 
pockets, lay them on some job that 
needs to be done. What can Delta 
Kappa Gamma hands do in this 
particular situation? 


Information 


You are a member of an organi- 
zation of women educators—over 
44,000 strong—dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of women educators. 
The suggestions which follow are 
based on the idea that the first es- 
sential is to be armed with the facts. 
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They are intended to serve as 
springboards for thinking and ac- 
tion. 

Arrange for a committee to ferret 
out the salient facts on local, state, 
and national levels. Organize the 
information and prepare it for 
graphic presentation at meetings. 
Secure members who are interested 
and willing to give time to explore 
the project carefully. Such topics 
as the effects of mobilization of 
manpower, qualifications for execu- 
tive work, promotion policies, equal 
salaries for equal qualifications, em- 
ployment of married women, are 
relevant. 


Become familiar with recent lit- 
erature on the subject. A good way 
to do it would be to review at meet- 
ings the 1952 yearbook The Ameri- 
can School Superintendency by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; also the 1948 year- 
book The Elementary Principal- 
ship Today and Tomorrow and the 
1950 bulletin Improving Leader- 
ship of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 


Use the symposium, forum, or 
other methods of securing discus- 
sion and acquainting the members 
of your chapter with the facts and 
trends. 


Interpretation 


Having armed yourselves with 
the facts, the next thing to do is to 
become equipped to interpret the 
information. To what agencies 
would you turn and how would you 
proceed? Here are a few ideas. 


Consider what can be done to in- 
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terest general educational organiza- 
tions in the topic, especially state 
and local associations. Articles and 
speakers on leadership and equality 
of professional opportunity might 
be suggested. 


Make a check of the women’s pro- 
fessional organizations in your com- 
munity. Such groups as the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women, National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, 
Pi Lambda Theta are also con- 
cerned with the problem and its 
implications. 

Get in touch with other women’s 
organizations in your community: 
the Women’s Clubs; League of 
Women Voters; and such groups as 
Zonta, Quota, Soroptimist, Altrusa, 
and others. The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club has been 
active in the business aspects of this 
problem and is in position to be 
particularly helpful. 

Call a dinner meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the several interested 
organizations in your community to 
discuss the subject. Plan an effec- 
tive program. Consider what fol- 
lowup action may be taken.. Some 
articles, meetings, radio programs, 
newspaper features, and talks be- 
fore the various groups are possi- 
bilities. 


Attitudes 
Keep in mind the importance of 
attitudes, especially helpfulness. 


Encourage teachers who show ad- 
ministrative ability to qualify for 
executive positions. Uphold the 
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hands of those who become good 
leaders. 


The issue is not that of com- 
petency. Enough women have 
demonstrated their ability in every 
type of leadership position—be it 
classroom teaching, executive or 
collegiate positions—to disprove 
any argument along that line. The 
question is not men versus women. 
Women must continue to do out- 
standing work in administration 
and every other phase of educa- 
tional service not as women but 
as professional educators. Compe- 
tence is the fundamental basis for 
professional advancement for both 
men and women. 


The heart of the problem is tra- 
dition and inertia. It may be that 
Delta Kappa Gamma should take 
greater leadership in arousing 
boards of education, citizens in gen- 
eral, and educators—both men and 
women—from the old patterns and 
lethargy which always count against 
the woman applicant. To remove 
discrimination against women is 
one of our purposes. This is a 
logical job for us to undertake. In 
how far are we willing to supple- 
ment our professions with AC- 
TION? 
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THE OLD ART 


and 


THE NEW SPIRIT 


HE old art changes, giving place 

to new, but Washington, D. C. 
halts in its progress to look back 
seventy-two years. It turns from 
the four mural groups in the De- 
partment of Justice Building re- 
cently painted by Henry Varnum 
Poor to the four fresco groups on 
the ceiling in the President’s Room 
of the U. S. Capitol Building—Sen- 
ate side—painted by a 19th century 
artist, Constantino Brumidi. The 
subjects the artists have chosen are 
as different as the periods. Mr. 
Poor illustrates our contemporary 
problems: ENTRANCE INTO 
PRISON, VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING, RELEASE FROM 
PRISON, SURVEYORS AT 
WORK. Those pictures painted 
in 1859 are patriotic symbols of 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


DISCOVERY, RELIGION, LEG- 
ISLATION, EXECUTIVE AU- 
THORITY. 

Washingtonians not only note 
again the four life-size madonnas 
and the lovely cherubs peering at 
them from large medallion gold- 
leaf frames, but they are interested, 
too, in an appropriation recently 
made by Congress that will obliter- 
ate time, and help the American 
people pay a long-overdue tribute 
to art and Mr. Brumidi. 

Fifteen years ago, Myrtle Cheney 
Murdock (honorary member of the 
Phoenix, Arizona, chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma) went to Washing- 
ton with her Congressman hus- 
band, John R. Murdock. Being a 
former school teacher, she took her 
propensities for learning along with 
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her. She joined sightseeing trips 
and went to see and to learn about 
everything. All went smoothly un- 
til, on one of her sightseeing trips, 
the guide in the Capitol Building 
said, “The frescoes in the Canopy 
of the Dome above us and the 300- 
foot frieze around the top of the 
Rotunda were painted by Constan- 
tino Brumidi; the President’s Room 
with its symbolic ceiling and the 
ceiling-to-floor panels of portraits 
of the five members of George 
Washington’s first Cabinet were 
painted by Constantino Brumidi; 
the lunettes depicting scenes filled 
with action and American atmos- 
phere were the work of Brumidi; 
the attractive designs of eagles, deer, 
and cherubs on the several stair- 
cases were modeled by Brumidi.” 


Brumidi, Brumidi, Brumidi. The 
name kept going through Myrtle’s 
mind. “Who was Brumidi?” she 
asked the guide. 


But he did not know, and the Li- 
brary of Congress card catalog was 
strangely silent about Brumidi. 
Myrtle became curious. She went 
on to reference books, documents, 
the Congressional Record, Capitol 
Archives, but they revealed noth- 
ing about the man—only bare, sta- 
tistical records which showed that 
Brumidi’s majestic work was every- 
where present throughout the 
Capitol. 

Finally, she turned to newspaper 
files, and here she found one glim- 
mer of light, or so she thought. She 
discovered the announcement of 
Brumidi’s marriage to Lola Ger- 
mon, his model for the beautiful 





madonnas throughout the Capitol. 

Hopefully, Mrs. Murdock sought 
out old and recent telephone books, 
city directories, social blue books 
looking for Lola Germon’s rela- 
tives, but she found no trace of 
them. As a last resort, she called 
on the cemeteries for a record of 
Brumidi’s burial place. 


FTER waiting many weeks, one 
day she received a telephone 
message: “We have found Brumidi 
at last!” said a man’s voice. 

“You have? Where?” 
was radiant. 

“In Glenwood Cemetery—site 6, 
Lot 70.” 

Lithe Mrs. Murdock set out for 
this spot as happily as though she 
were soon to meet the artist in the 
flesh. But a horrible vision met her 
eye—a dilapidated, unpainted fence 
surrounded Lot 70. She pushed 
open the sagging, iron gate marked 
“Germon,” which she interpreted 
as Lola Germon’s family plot, and 
went in. There were several graves 
some marked with headstones, but 
site 6 was UNMARKED! 


The beautiful graces, lovely 
cherubims, the life-like portraits in 
their elegant frames, the spiritual 
faces of the madonnas of the Capi- 
tol Building swam before her eyes 
as she gazed at the neglected spot. 
Sitting down at the grave, she be- 
gan to think it all over. “Undoubt- 
edly,” she thought, “I am the only 
person in all the world who knows 
or even cares where the artist is 
buried. That being so, I must do 


Myrtle 

























To Woman the Race Owes Much for 
Advances in Taste and Language 


[ was the Marquise de Rambouillet 

who deliberately started in 1608 a 
struggle for civility in manners, tastes, 
language, and modes of association. 
She inaugurated her famous salon in 
Paris and continued it until her death 
in 1665. To her successful brilliant 
assemblies through the years came 
members of the court and the aristoc- 
racy, writers, artists, musicians, public 
officials. Here conversation also de- 
veloped into a fine art; here the French 
language was stripped of its grammat- 
ical monstrosities, its awkwardnesses. 
Here standards of literary and spoken 
communications were established. Here 
enthusiasm for discriminating writing 
was stimulated. Here was found the 
most brilliant exchange of opinions. 
Here was heard the most brilliant talk 
of the time. All of this was accom- 
plished by the taste, the insight, and 
the brilliant mind of a woman. 
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something about it—it’s up to me. 
But what?” 

That question “what” puzzled 
her for two years. Finally, she 
knew the answer—SHE WAS GO- 
ING TO PAINT THE FENCE 
AROUND SITE 6, LOT 70. 

“But why must you do it? You 
can just as well have it done,” said 
the uncooperative voice within her. 

“It’s not the same thing,” argued 
her conscience. 

“You'll look silly, if anyone sees 
you—it’s mot your property,” 
warned the voice. 

“But Brumidi is mine even if the 
property isn’t. He belongs to all 
Americans,” defended the con- 
science. 

“Then have it your way,” gave 
in the voice. 

“I will,” said Mrs. Murdock. 
“T'll say nothing about it until it 
is done.” 

The sun’s rays were beginning 
to cast long shadows from the tomb- 
stones when Myrtle brushed the 
last stroke of black paint on the 
fence. She stood away from it to 
admire its freshness. 

“Why are you painting that 
fence?” a voice asked her. 

Myrtle’s brush dropped to the 
the fence wondered 


Then she heard a quick step be- 
hind her. A lovely, young girl 
stooped to pick up the brush. 

“Why are you interested?” asked 
Myrtle, unsteadily. 

“Because it is my mother‘s prop- 
erty,” replied the girl, smiling. 


Myrtle’s eyes opened wide in 
wonder. “Who are you?” She 
faintly breathed the question. 

“I'm Mildred Thompson. This 
is the property that once belonged 
to my great grand-aunt, Lola Ger- 
mon. She is buried here, and her 
husband Constantino Brumidi is 
here, also.” 

Mrs. Murdock’s brush dropped 
again, and she threw her arms 
around Mildred. It seemed that 
they talked for hours on end, laugh- 
ing and crying, before Myrtle went 
home with Mildred for dinner. 
After this chance meeting in the 
cemetery, it was much easier for 
Mrs. Murdock to locate Brumi- 
diana. 

Mildred and her mother were 
glad to bring out, from ancient 
trunks and closets, letters, albums, 
an old Bible, and working sketches 
of some of the paintings of Bru- 
midi. Myrtle learned about people 
in other states, too, who had valu- 
able records about Brumidi. She 
wanted to see everything; she 
wanted to know everything. 


O finally the way was open for 

her real research, and Myrtle C. 

Murdock began to think about two 
things: 

First—She was going to write a 
book in which she would tell the 
American people that their Capitol 
artist, Constantino Brumidi, was 
born in Rome, Italy, July 26, 1805; 
that he came to these shores as a 
political refugee fleeing from the 
oppression of his own country; 
that he had an Italian daughter, 
Maria Elena, an Italian son, Joseph, 
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and an American son, Laurence, 
who lived in Washington until his 
death; that he said when he came 
to America: “I have no longer a 
desire for fame or fortune. My 
ambition and my daily prayer is 
that I may live long enough to 
make beautiful the Capitol of the 
one country on earth in which there 
is liberty.” She would record in her 
book that for the last twenty-five 
years of his life, 1855-1880, Brumidi, 
with the skill and methods of the 
Old Masters —having previously 
learned his art by restoring faded 
Raphael frescoes and glorifying 
Vatican walls— quietly painted 
room after room in the Capitol 
Building. She would want the peo- 
ple to know that he started painting 
the frieze, a 300-foot band nine feet 
wide around the top of the Ro- 
tunda when he was 72 years old. 
That for three years he worked 
against time to finish these fifteen 
American scenes which he carried 
out in light and shadow (imitation 
sculpture). But time would not 
wait! The American people should 
know that one day when he was 
working on the 7th scene (Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians) his chair, 
high on a platform on the scaffold- 
ing 58 feet above the floor, slipped 
and Brumidi was thrown over. 
However, he clung to the round of 
a ladder until workmen from the 
Rotunda below could reach him 
and rescue him. He never returned 
to the scaffolding in the Capitol. 
But for the next five months he 
worked steadily in his studio on 
the cartoons for the last eight pic- 
tures. After his death, February 
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19, 1880, Philip Costaggini finished 
the frieze according to Brumidi’s 
sketches. 

The thought of years ago about 
writing a book has now materialized 
—CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI; 
MICHELANGELO OF THE 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
(Monumental Press, Wash., D. C.). 
By it, the fame of the artist is 
spiralling to heights as colorful as 
his inspired decorations profusely 
illustrated in the book. 

Having consummated her first 
thought, Mrs. Murdock began won- 
dering how she could work out the 
second thought: MARKING BRU- 
MIDI’S GRAVE. 


IME went on steadily, but not 

without accomplishment and 
recognition. Mrs. Murdock, now 
“Doctor,” completed her work for 
her Doctor of Education degree at 
George Washington University, and 
the Italian Government, upon the 
publication of her book, honored 
her with the Medal of Italian 
Solidarity. This high award was 
made to her for “her contribution 
to the cause of cultural relations 
between the United States and 
Italy.” Finally, through her de- 
termination and the efforts of Con- 
gressman John R. Murdock, Con- 
gress appropriated money for “a 
suitable bronze and stone monu- 
ment to mark the grave of Con- 
stantino Brumidi.” 

So the second plan has culmi- 
nated! On February 19, 1952, 
seventy-two years after Brumidi’s 
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death, a bronze tablet, the gift of 
the country he cherished, site 6, Lot 
70 in Glenwood Cemetery was 
changed into an official, well-cared- 
for resting place for “C. Brumidi, 
artist, citizen of the U. S.” 

“I wish I had known about Bru- 
midi when I visited the Capitol,” 
said a teacher after reading Dr. 
Murdock’s well-documented book. 
“I should have looked at all of 
Washington more observingly, for 
the life of Brumidi sheds a new 
light on American history. I feel 
that I know the Capitol better for 
having met him. I am surely go- 
ing to tell all this to my children so 
that they will understand the mag- 
nificent decorations and Brumidi’s 
labor of love when they visit the 
Capitol.” 

Washington citizens these days, 
too, are looking with more under- 
standing at the magic of the old 
artist who worked at his frescoes 
through seven Presidential Admin- 
istrations: Millard Fillmore, Frank- 
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lin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, 
U. S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes. 
They are appreciating the ener- 
getic, brown-eyed little mother, 
grandmother, wife, educator, au- 
thor who has given of her time since 
1937 to enshrine in the hearts of the 
nation a love for the art heritage 
which is theirs. A woman has again 
glorified a man and his work! 
Past centuries, present times; old 
art, new pictures; people of other 
countries, citizens of our land have 
been brought together through Dr. 
Murdock’s international spirit and 
research. What do different cen- 
turies or foreign nationalities mean 
in our eons of time when new vistas 
such as this are opened to us? Little 
drops of water, little grains of sand! 
These indefatigable efforts in inter- 
national appreciation, continually 
made by men and women of good 
will, are the real contributions to 
the indivisible world of our hopes. 





“I had to stay after school,” explained Tommy when he was late 


one evening. 
“Why?” asked his mother. 


“Because I was a following boy.” Asked what he meant, he explained, 
“The teacher said, ‘the following boys stay after school,’ and my name 


was on the list.” 


( The Instructor ) 





“And now,” said the teacher, writing the letters of the alphabet on 


the board, “what comes after O?” “Yeah,” said Jimmy, in the first row. 








The Spirit of the French Salon 
Persisted for Generations 


HE work begun in the early French salon by Madame 

Rambouillet was continued by other distinguished women. 
Either they followed the model she set or they imitated her 
spirit. For generations the salon was maintained until France 
became the arbiter of good taste and the model for clear writing 
throughout the western world. Later on certain hostesses who 
had completely missed the real purpose with which the salon 
had begun made it ridiculous by turning refinement into extreme 
fastidiousness. However, there is scarcely any doubt that these 
feminine institutions of civility were for many years the greatest 
single influence in promoting social civilized behavior. They 
developed clarity of written 
expression; they furnished 
inspiration to talents and 
arts and letters. Their long- 
range influence can scarcely 
be overestimated. 
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A PACKAGE TO TAKE 


TO THE PUBLIC 


JOHN B. JOHNSON 


“FN THESE days, when democ- 

racy and despotism are strug- 
gling for supremacy and the public 
looks to education to save all future 
civilization, it is incumbent upon 
all educators to rededicate them- 
selves to the high vocation of teach- 
ing. Never was the need in Amer- 
ica so great, and never the time so 
short in which to prepare students 
for world leadership. And yet 
many a thoughtful citizen is fear- 
ful of the weaknesses in our educa- 
tional system.” 

Thus spoke Dr. John B. Johnson, 
Jr., newly appointed president of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, at the 
Sigma State Luncheon in Milwau- 
kee on November 3. His was a 
rousing challenge to Delta Kappa 
Gamma members to strive more 





As interpreted by 
HAZEL HEALY 


and more to make the public be- 
lieve in education. 

“Too much emphasis upon mate- 
rialism—upon large buildings, upon 
a winning football team—and too 
little sensitivity to what good edu- 
tion means: this is the package for 
teachers to take to the public. This 
is a package to take to administra- 
tors. And it should be done now, 
while the public is in a critical 
mood, having been aroused by the 
athletic scandals. This contradic- 
tory situation is actually a comment 
upon what we as educators are 
really producing and points to a 
great gap between our aims and 
our accomplishments. 

“Too many, in the name of pro- 
gressive education, go off the deep 
end; they lose sight of the real aims 
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of education and make each new 
project or each new gadget an end 
in itself. The real payoff, the real 
test should be: What does the hu- 
man produce accomplish after grad- 
uation? 

“Far too many schools point with 
pride to their student union and 
large buildings but have no money 
for teachers’ salaries. Within the 
past six months, the basketball 
scandals have alerted the public to 
the false emphasis on winning. But 
this is not the inherent sin. It isa 
more evident symptom of the cor- 
ruption than are the big buildings, 
which are legal but emphasize the 
materialistic. This is the crucial 
fact: there is a lack of real respect 
for what teachers are doing. Many 
an alumnus will bend over back- 
wards to produce a second Knute 
Rockne, but how many will cam- 
paign for a second Mark Hopkins? 
It is, indeed, a paradox when the 
steam engineers, with only six 
months’ training, are being paid 
more than the majority of the 
faculty of a school.” 


HEN Dr. Johnson was asked 

how teachers might aid in ac- 
quainting the public with the real 
objectives of education, he suggested 
that a group might draft a person to 
run for the Board of School Direc- 
tors, not so much with the inten- 
tion of having the candidate elected 
as of having an opportunity to pub- 
licize his views effectively. So un- 
usual would it be to have a candi- 
date voicing philosophic principles 
of education that he would be sure 
to make the headlines and also gain 
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effective publicity on the radio and 
in addresses before P-T.A. groups. 
“In order to provide conditions 
necessary for the kind of teaching 
that gets inside and does not bounce 
off people,” continued the new 
president, “several steps should be 
taken. First, the teaching load 
should be drastically reduced. A 
high faculty-student ratio and a low 
faculty-course ratio are in direct 
contradiction to two commonly ac- 
cepted concepts: (1) the bigger the 
building, the better; and (2) the 
more the courses, the more signif- 
icant the program. 
“Administrators should liberate 
the faculty to do a teaching job— 
with a smaller number of students 
per faculty and a small number of 
courses per faculty. The public 
will cheerfully pay for what it be- 
lieves in. It is the responsibility of 
Delta Kappa Gamma to persuade 
the public that education is the 
central thing and all the rest is 
peripheral. Now is the time to do 
this. So many cartoons and wise 
cracks have been published to the 
effect that education is secondary— 
that books are getting in the way 
of Madison Square Garden. 
“Second, if teachers are hired to 
do teaching, they should not be 
spending most of their time doing 
low level clerical work. Too many 
schools are wasting the salary of a 
dean to do filing jobs. Teachers 


need to sell this idea to the public: 
it should be easy to make these 
points clear to a business man or 
There should also 
a minimum 


an industrialist. 
be provision for 
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amount of office equipment; to get 
along with less would be like wash 
ing clothes on a rock. 
“Third, teachers should urge the 
administrative forces to eliminate 
many ‘busy’ activities that are not 
germane to real teaching. ‘Keep 
the child busy,’ has been the slogan; 
but too often a busy child is not 
reflecting, is not growing but is 
escaping from the reality of the 
world and himself. ‘Is the child 
growing?’ Is the activity made edu- 
cational?’ For this reason, the 
teacher needs a smaller load. 
“The individual teacher need not 
necessarily be an effective public 
speaker, nor need she produce 
scholarly publications. Creativity 
might be a course of individual 
development: each child should be 
a fully developed individual, and 
each faculty member a fully realized 
person. These should be so com- 
bined as to produce a totality of 
faculty-student achievement. 
“Positive incentives should be of- 


fered to induce professional growth: 
research grants, sabbatical leaves, 
financial assistance to attend con- 
ferences, institutes, and meetings 
such as those of Delta’ Kappa 
Gamma.” 

“The criteria of evaluation,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “should be the 
evaluation of the individual’s per- 
formance. Salaries should be put 
on a basis of complete primacy of 
good teaching, which is after all the 
pay-off. , 

“Let us strive more and more to 
make the public believe in educa- 
tion. We need to face the contra- 
diction of the situation. Some 
teachers should not be teaching. 
It is a timely moment to point out 
lessons we should learn. The basket- 
ball scandals and the ever-increase- 
ing revelations of the corruption 
among public officials are a com- 
ment on what we all are really pro- 
ducing—the kind of people we are 
sending forth to find. their places 
in the world.” 





A small boy was told to write an essay on King Alfred, but not to 
attach too much importance to. the famous story about the cakes. 
In due time he produced quite a good essay which ended as follows: 


“There is another incident in King Alfred’s life. 


One day he visited 


a certain house where a certain woman lived, but the less said about 
that the better.” 








For the first time little Jane saw a cat carrying one of her kittens 
by the nape of the neck across the playground. Excitedly she exclaimed 
in shocked tones to the teacher on playground duty, “Look, why she’s 


not fit to be a mother; why that cat is hardly fit to be a father!” 





It was in 1840 
that the American Anti-Slavery Societies decided 


to send several women as their 


delegates to the world’s anti-slavery convention in 
London. When the women del- 

egates arrived they were refused admission and 
were obliged to sit through 

those historic sessions behind a grill in the gallery. 


They enjoyed a certain amount 

of retaliation, however, because the famous William 
Lloyd Garrison sat with them 
behind the grill throughout the sessions. 

















“Peace is a great act of trust and of daring. 


To reach it we shall need much patience, much 
wisdom, much firmness.” —Vincent Auriol, 


President of the French Republic. 


The Citizen and the 
United Nations 


M. MARGARET STROH 


NDER this imposing title 2200 
UJ delegates from the far corners 

of the United States and 
broadly representative of American 
life met at Hunter College, New 
York City, from January 27-31, 
1952. The avowed objective of this 
third national UNESCO conference 
was to consider ways of improving 
our understanding of and our par- 
ticipation in world affairs, partic- 
ularly through the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

The gigantic conference taxed 
the resources of Hunter College 
which acted as the official host but 
offered to the delegates in attend- 
ance not only a wealth of informa- 
tion probably not available any- 
where else, but also a rich experi- 
ence in hearing the views of world 


leaders and a stimulation seldom 
experienced. Attendance at the 
meetings was limited to the 2200 
persons who represented organiza- 
tions interested in the United Na- 
tions and active in the work of 
UNESCO. Admission was by cre- 
dential only, and one could not 
help but wish that the experiences 
so broadly conceived and so nobly 
planned might have been shared 
by thousands more. 

Our organization was represented 
by the National President and the 
National Executive Secretary. Many 
more of our members, however, 
were in evidence, some of them in 
conspicuous places on the program. 
Once again the fact that our mem- 
bership includes many of the lead- 
ers of our profession was attested 











by the number of Delta Kappa 
Gamma members we met. 

In plenary sessions the confer- 
ence began by considering the po- 
sition of the United States in a 
world that has become interdepen- 
dent. In concurrent section meet- 
ings major areas of international 
cooperation were examined; in 
group meetings and in special pan- 
els and demonstrations, the partici- 
pation of all those in attendance 
was assured by encouraging indi- 
vidual _ contributions. In these 
smaller meetings attention was cen- 
tered upon the opportunities and 
obligations of citizens and most of 
all the resources available to all 
communities the country over. 
Through the wise use of these pos- 
sibilities and materials men and 
women of good will who care about 
the solution of international prob- 
lems can participate vigorously and 
intelligently in world affairs. 

The program was almost over- 
whelming in its scope; the oppor- 
tunities for enlightenment and un- 
derstanding almost unlimited. To 
attempt to give any sort of recital 
of the plan of the conference, of 
the nature of the plenary sessions, 
of the conclusions of the group 
meetings would be an almost im- 
possible task. To focus attention, 
however, upon a few significant 
facets of the conference is possible 
and will probably be more service- 
able to our members than any other 
type of reporting. We shall, there- 
fore, try to suggest only a few of 
the significant foci of discussion 
and agreement. 
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Organizations for Service to Youth 
The youth-serving organizations 
agreed that the program for young 
adults must provide the means and 
framework within which they can 
develop a direct and active rela- 
tionship to the work of the United 
Nations and UNESCO. These 
groups were insistent that whatever 
programs are attempted must go 
far beyond the usual scope of ac- 
tivities in international friendship, 
such as writing letters to pen pals, 
sporadic attempts to sponsor under- 
privileged youth in other countries; 
sponsoring programs directing at- 
tention to the need for world under- 
standing and a variety of other oft 
used activities. Rather, they want 
programs designed to help young 
people prior to the age of entering 
military service; and a broader geo- 
graphic representation of youth 
membership at subsequent confer- 
ences of UNESCO. These groups 
further insisted that the United 
States National Commission should 
collaborate with them in promoting 
conferences with them on a local 
level, and that it give special con- 
sideration to the preparation of 
low-cost leadership training mate- 
rials of all kinds including visual 
aids, and to the development of 
wider channels of distribution. One 
of the most interesting of their rec- 
ommendations was that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the 
development of an international 
newspaper for youth which would 
involve the participation of youth. 
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College Youth Voiced Their 
Opinions 

The division on college youth 
was particularly vocal and extra- 
ordinarily lucid in presenting its 
point of view about the obstacles 
present in the way of the achieve- 
ment of the objectives which 
UNESCO has set up for itself. This 
group was particularly insistent, as 
were the groups mentioned in the 
previous paragraphs, upon the need 
for materials and information 
which would be made available to 
thousands of students throughout 
the country. The youth of this 
group said with frankness and forth- 
rightness that they believe that in 
general faculty and administration 
fail to give adequate stimulation to 
discussion and study of UNESCO 
and the other agencies of the United 
Nations. These young people spoke 
their minds too on the restrictions 
on international exchange of ideas 
and persons, and they were particu- 
larly specific in deploring the or- 
ganized resistance on the part of 
certain groups in the United States 
regarding international coordina- 
tion. These young people believe 
that major emphasis must be given 
in the curriculum to the necessity 
of developing international aware- 
ness and that politics as a vocation 
should be made attractive to stu- 
dents. They spoke out courageously 
about their beliefs in free discus- 
sion and about forms of censorship 
and about other factors in Ameri- 
can life that they believe produce 
apathy and fear among many 
people. 


Labor and Social Work Had 
Their Say 


The labor organizations wanted 
an exchange of workers among 
countries. They felt that organized 
labor must have a greater share in 
planning international exchanges. 
They want more projects in the 
field of mass communications so 
that multitudes of American work- 
ers can be reached and they believe 
that UNESCO materials prepared 
in simple direct language and with 
a mass appeal should be furnished 
in large quantities. 

Likewise, the social welfare agen- 
cies were insistent on the inter- 
change of social welfare students 
and visitors and they specified how 
the latter might be drawn into com- 
munity life and into an apprecia- 
tion of community resources and 
cultures. 


The Problems of Health 


The health groups, including the 
representatives of CARE, WHO, 
NOPHN, and International Men- 
tal Hygiene, wanted each delegate 
to take back to his organization and 
his community the message that 
since the relationship between in- 
ternational health and the health 
and well-being of the United States 
is intimate, greater citizen under- 
standing and a much larger degree 
of participation in international 
health work are crucially needed. 
The work of the World Health Or- 
ganization and the spectacular 
things that have been done in erad- 
icating some of the diseases which 

















A 
GREAT NATION 
BEGINS 

A GOLDEN AGE 


AS the British Commonwealth begins a new era with a 
queen upon the throne the thoughts of many Britons 
return to that golden age when the young queen, Victoria, 
was apprized of her accession to the throne. So long and 
so brilliant was her reign; so spectacular was the growth 
of her empire that England has come to expect a resur- 
gence of prosperity and influence whenever a queen takes. 
the throne. The Elizabethan Age, the Victorian Age are 
synonyms in English history for the greatest achievements 
of the English people. Once again a woman may symbolize 
for the British people a restora- 

tion of the brilliance, the prosper- 
ity, and the influence of bygone 
days. 
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have long plagued the multitudes 
of ill-fed, poorly-housed, poverty- 
stricken people of the earth was 
presented in convincing fashion. 
Those who listened felt that if 
nothing else had been done, the 
things thus far accomplished in be- 
half of better health for all peoples 
were worth all the money that had 
been expended. 


The Needs of Science 


The scientists and engineers de- 
plored the fact that there is too 
much of a tendency in this country 
to rely solely on scientific sources 
written in our own language. This 
point of view leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that a knowledge of 
other languages and a familiarity 
with scientific and engineering pub- 
lications of other countries are al- 
most essential. Linguistic barriers 
make it impossible for scientific in- 
formation to be channeled as it 
should be. This group was espe- 
cially concerned with the legal bar- 
riers in the United States which at 
present prevent a free exchange of 
scientists and, in consequence, a 
mutual interchange of scientific 
knowledge and details. 


Folk Music a Means to Peace 


The representatives of music or- 
ganizations insisted that a much 
wider appreciation of folk music of 
different peoples is one of the most 
forceful means possible of promot- 
ing international friendship and 
understanding. They recommend 
that UNESCO undertake to en- 
courage and promote a more exten- 
sive use of the existing recordings 


of traditional music throughout the 
world. 


Education Has Its Say 


The representatives of preschool 
and elementary education recog- 
nized that more than anything else 
we need teachers who have a broad 
understanding of the numerous 
ways in which the United Nations’ 
organizations are contributing to 
the well-being of people over the 
face of the earth. They want ap- 
propriate materials, however, for 
classroom use. They want media 
that will involve children emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually. They 
want music, art, drama, and books 
geared to the reading capacity of 
children. This group, like those of 
the educators interested in teaching 
at the secondary level, insisted that 
teaching about the United Nations 
must be continuous and pervasive 
throughout the entire school curri- 
culum. It was interesting to note 
that the secondary educators were 
a little apprehensive that an emo- 
tional appeal might sometimes de- 
feat our purposes by giving a wrong 
slant or emphasis to facts. 


The Interchange of Persons 


Four groups meeting simultane- 
ously considered the problems inci- 
dent to the interchange of persons, 
and all of them agreed that the 
barriers which complicate and, in 
some cases, nullify the effective con- 
duct of exchange programs, were 
deplorable. The currency exchange 
difficulties, the academic credit 
handicaps, the restricted visa regu- 
lations, taxation of scholarship sti- 
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pends, and the lack of acceptance 
of the exchangee by the local com- 
munity on his return to his home 
country were all cited as serious 
problems. Since many of our own 
members are concerned with the 
problems of international ex- 
change, some of these barriers to 
a continuously successful program 
should be considered seriously. 


The Struggle for Peace and 
Freedom 


We turn now to a brief discussion 

’ of what we regarded as some of the 
most significant addresses made by 
prominent speakers through the 
conference. ‘The address by Elmer 
Davis on “The Struggle for Peace 
and Freedom” was a fine and dis- 
cerning analysis of the great schism 
which divides the world. He re- 
marked that the struggle for peace, 
freedom, and human advancement 
has been going on ever since man- 
kind emerged from barbarism; that 
it still goes on now that a great part 
of mankind has reverted to barbar- 
ism; and that it is likely to be going 
on for a long time to come. All the 
efforts of UNESCO and of United 
Nations generally are motivated by 
the faith that the struggle will be 
ultimately successful, but Mr. Davis 
emphasized that nothing is guaran- 
teed, and the outcome depends to a 
great degree upon us. We, of 
course, are responsible only for the 
segment of the struggle which lies 
within our own time, but this hap- 
pens to be one of the most critical 
periods of history and what we do 
in our own time may influence 
what happens for centuries to come. 
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Mr. Davis applauded the courage 
and optimism of the people who 
through such organizations as 
UNESCO are doing for peace what 
they can, and as much as they can 
to push forward the endeavors for 
peace, freedom, and human ad- 
vancement. He remarked that 
many of the things for which we 
long will have to wait for some 
agreement among at least the ma- 
jor nations; for example, world law. 
It probably will not coincide with 
the resolutions of the American Bar 
Association, and then, after it is 
agreed upon, will come the difficult 
problem of enacting it and the still 
more difficult one of making it stick. 

Then there is the problem of 
overpopulation. Mr. Davis says 
that this will have to be solved in 
the last analysis by the people who 
are doing the over-populating and 
not by those of us who sit here and 
give them good advice. 

All of his observations on some 
of these apparently insoluble prob- 
lems were directed to an emphasis 
on the failing of Americans to deal 
with realities. We expect the im- 
possible; we think that everything, 
because we sponsor it and we have 
been economically successful, must 
likewise be splendidly successful. 
We expect happy outcomes and we 
want them fairly soon. Mr. Davis 
counselled patience, a willingness 
to work in the dark, and an appre- 
ciation of the fact that the results 
may be apparent only to our grand- 
children or to descendants still 
more remote. 

One of the most profound 
thoughts that Mr. Davis advanced 
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was his reminder that we confuse 
civilization with improved real 
estate; that civilization is not hous- 
ing or Office buildings but rather it 
is what goes on inside the heads of 
the people or some of the people 
who live and work in those build- 
ings. He said not only might the 
next war destroy civilization if we 
lost it, but that we have to be ex- 
tremely careful that it is not de- 
stroyed in the course of our win- 
ning it. The world could recover 
from atomic bombs, but could not 
recover from the destruction of free- 
dom of the mind, and he warned 
that there is too much of a tend- 
ency to try to suppress and smother 
the freedom of the mind in this 
country. If it be smothered or 
suppressed, organizations like 
UNESCO will be the first casualties. 

Mr. Davis was not much worried 
about our economic future and the 
unprecedented tests that are being 
imposed upon it from the outside. 
He was rather concerned with the 
everlasting vigilance that we must 
all exert in safeguarding our moral 
and our intellectual bases which are 
the real citadel of the free world. 
If we remember what America has 
been and is and remember to keep 
it that way, we shall come success- 
fully through these dark times, but 
it does not mean that if we come 
through successfully the heavens 
will be rolled up like a scroll and 
there will be nothing to worry 
about thereafter. Mr. Davis ex- 
pects troublous times, but he sees 
no reason to lose faith in the Amer- 
ican ability to do what has to be 
done. 
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We have to believe that what we 
are fighting for is the best hope of 
the future. Even though the work 
may all have to be done over again, 
it is still worth doing and it must be 
done. “We can’t afford,” said Mr. 
Davis, “to loaf on the job in the 
confidence that the stars in their 
courses are fighting for us. Noth- 
ing is guaranteed. It depends on 
us.” 


The Inspiration of a Great 
Theologian 


Reinhold Niebuhr made one 
more of his brilliant addresses. He 
said we cannot afford to express 
our loyalty to the United Nations 
and to the principle of world order 
by acting as if the tragic schism in 
world opinion had not taken place. 
Neither must we come to the de- 
spairing conclusion that possible 
war history has invalidated the 
meaning of the United Nations. 
He remarked that, fortunately for 
us, human institutions have a ca- 
pacity to adapt themselves to chang- 
ing circumstances and to grow in 
line with historical developments. 
Mr. Niebuhr said that we must not 
assume that there is anything in 
the United Nations charter which 
will of itself guarantee world 
peace. The United Nations is 
simply a minimal constitutional 
device which will grow and become 
more important if we recognize not 
only its significance but also its 
limitation in the general scheme. 

Mr. Niebuhr pointed out that 
we must continue to talk to the 
Russians and other Communists 
as long as there is any possibility 
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of conferring with them. There is 
little mutual trust between us and, 
therefore, no great possibility of 
bargaining, but we must now allow 
this fact to guide us to the despair- 
ing conclusion that it would be wise 
to separate the two worlds more 
absolutely and assume that a con- 
flict between them is only a matter 
of years. 

To preserve a certain degree of 
calm and patience amidst uncer- 
tainty has become one of the pri- 
mary prerequisites for our survi- 
val and the survival of civiliza- 
tion. Because we Americans par- 
ticularly are not accustomed to this 
kind of frustration and uncertainty 
we find it very hard to bear. “Our 
loyalty to the United Nations must 
be an expression of the willingness 
of a great nation to assume re- 
sponsibilities to a world commu- 
nity, proportioned to its power, and 
to submit to calm decisions pro- 
portioned to the greatness of the 
world community.” 


The Director-General Came 
from Paris 


Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, the Di- 
rector-General of UNESCO, flew 
in from Paris and spoke on 
“UNESCO, a Mission for Every 
Man.” Dr. Bodet impresses those 
who watch him with the greatness 
of his faith in the program which 
he is directing so ably; with the 
sincerity of his efforts; and with the 
practicality of his point of view. 

If some of us had doubts at the 
beginning of UNESCO's ability to 
cope with inflexible realities we can 
no longer feel that the program is 
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nebulous and visionary. Dr. Bodet’s 
guidance has come to mean a prac- 
tical assault upon the tragic reali- 
ties of disease, poverty, and illiter- 
acy. He never loses sight of the 
facts of the immeasurable human 
misery still abroad in the world. 
We can do no better than to quote 
directly from Dr. Bodet’s nobly con- 
ceived and beautifully phrased ad- 
dress: 


“These plans can and must succeed. 
First, they must fit the facts. We are do- 
ing everything in our power to see that 
they do. There is also another condition, 
a moral one, and it does not entirely de- 
pend upon us. The resistances of doubt 
and indifference must be overcome, More 
than a century ago, a witty woman said: 
‘It is only by slow degrees that a man 
comes to understand and really to love 
his fellowman. The last sentiment which 
humanity achieves is humanity.’ Let us 
try to speed this process among all the 
peoples of the earth. 

“The material means for carrying out 
our plans exist. If we are refused the op- 
portunity of carrying out this sacred mis- 
sion the consequences will be grave. It 
would show the whole world the in- 
adequacy of international action. Plans 
which are the least political, the most un- 
selfish, and the most human because they 
concern education for an independent and 
peaceful life—such plans would remain a 
dead letter. The whole United Nations 
system*would suffer from the recoil. Still 
another ray of hope would fade away in 
the night of disappointment and fear.” 


How Effective are Campaigns 
of Mass Persuasion? 


One of the most constructive con- 
tributions made to the thinking of 
the conference was the address by 
Dorwin Cartright, Director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynam- 
ics, University of Michigan. Mr. 









Making a Rumpus 


» » » » » » » 


Representatives of twelve women's organizations began in March, 1944 a 
movement to assure places for qualified women on committees and commis- 
sions assigned to postwar world planning. On June 14 Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
ceived the delegates of these organizations who had come to confer with 
other women on the matter of recognition for women in the form of mem- 
bership on policy-forming agencies concerned with international planning. 
Many men from the principal departments of the Federal Government were 
on hand as speakers or observers. They gave a kind of Democratic sanction 
to the affair. Thus, peace-loving women were given a hearing in the political 
capital of the nation. 

After this encouraging start, women active in the undertaking drafted and 
circulated a questionnaire designed to secure the naming of women best 
qualified to have places of power in post-war planning for security and peace. 
Anne O'Hare McCormick and Vera Micheles Dean were two of those 
presented to the public as leaders and thinkers in creating the new world 
order. President Roosevelt designated Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard 
College, to serve as a member of the American delegation at the international 

conference in San Francisco 





1) 4, i} . which gave birth to the 
ll Af gal" United Nations Charter. 
Ee MAGE: It might be appropriate 


ADD OOP to ask, however, whether 
after eight years women 
have achieved much more 
than the desultory recogni- 
tion that came temporarily 
from that conference. 
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Cartright pointed out that most of 
the work of UNESCO is based on 
the premise that public education 
and a possible dissemination of in- 
formation will reduce international 
tensions and promote world peace. 
In a careful recital of experiments 
and research conducted to deter- 
mine what factors influence mass 
thinking, Mr. Cartright concluded 
that we place too great reliance 
upon campaigns of mass persuasion 
these days. He thinks that even 
very large campaigns do not neces- 
sarily succeed in making much of 
a dent on the thinking and behavior 
of any substantial proportion of the 
population. In fact, he believes 
that significant changes in public 
behavior are rarely due to the usual 
run of campaigns. 

Mr. Cartright suggested that 
when we attempt to influence the 
thinking or behavior of another 
person, a three-link chain of events 
must be brought about. The first 
link consists of getting a message 
to the person and getting him to 
accept it as true. He must hear 
what you have to say and believe 
you. The second link consists of 
getting a person to see that a cer- 
tain course of action will help him 
to achieve goals that he wants to at- 
tain. He must have a good reason 
for doing what you want him to do, 
and the third link of the chain is 
getting a person to follow in actual 
behavior the implications of the 
information provided in the first 
two steps. You may think wisely, 
and you may want the right things, 
but this is of little value unless you 
act to achieve these things. 
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Mr. Cartright said over and over 
again that people voluntarily do 
only the things they believe will 
help them attain goals that they 
have for themselves, These goals 
may be selfish or altruistic. Either 
kind of motive may be extremely 
strong. It follows, therefore, that 
one person can change the volun- 
tary behavior of another only by 
changing his goals or by getting 
him to accept new means and ways 
of attaining old goals. In applying 
these principles to the methods of 
disseminating information about 
the United Nations and in induc- 
ing people to participate in that 
program, we have to relate these 
things to the motives and the spe- 
cific interests of the people who are 
to be influenced. The person who 
is approached must feel that he in- 
dividually is being helped to attain 
some goal that he has. These in- 
disputable facts must be considered 
in undertaking effective education 
for world citizenship and the ex- 
penditure of the time and effort 
needed to bring this about will 
greatly improve our chances for a 
peaceful world. 


The Conclusion at the Waldorf 


The five-day conference was con- 
cluded by a brilliant luncheon at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Britain’s Am- 
bassador, Sir Oliver Franks, ad- 
dressed the delegates. He was care- 
ful to say that any opinions ex- 
pressed in his address were personal 
and must not be construed as an 
interpretation of British policy. He 
noted that many countries are mov- 
ing today beyond nationhood with 
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such programs as the Schumann 
Plan, the European Defense Com- 
munity, the British Commonwealth, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that other nations with re- 
cently acquired independence tend 
to emphasize nationalism and still 
others like the Soviet Union and 
its satellites rely upon totalitarian- 
ism to attain material ends, over- 
looking the spiritual. The speaker 
believes that the building of a 
world society has already begun and 
said that the United Nations had 
taken a great step forward when 
confronted with open aggression in 
Korea. He said, “If peace is not 
defended it cannot be maintained.” 
However, Sir Oliver cautioned that 


in the future there may be cases 
less clearly defined, marked by less 
definite moral verdicts and by “divi- 
sion and uncertainty.” He said, 
“We ought to be very clear when 
we use the great arm of collective 
security, because if we use it when 
issues are in doubt, we will weaken 
it instead of strengthening it.” The 
Ambassador said he personally be- 
lieved in keeping the Russians and 
their partners inside the United 
Nations because he wants everyone 
there; he wants a permanent oppor- 
tunity for mediation, and the per- 
manent chance for a reconciliation 
present. He believes that as long as 
there is an opportunity for an inter- 
change of talk, there is still oppor- 
tunity for understanding and peace. 





Miss A, a one-time teacher in a “progressive school,” fell in love 
and married, and in the course of time became the mother of a little 
boy. Throughout this time, her theory of childhood education re- 
mained “progressive” in its scope, and she firmly believed that when 
her boy was ready to know the “facts of life,’ he would come to her 
with the all-important question, “Where did I come from?” 

One day when her son was seven, he rushed into the house from 
playing with Billy Jones, and breathlessly asked the question. In her 
best “progressive school” manner, the former teacher told him first of 
the birds, and the bees, and the flowers, and finally ended with babies. 

He looked puzzled and then questioned, “But what am I going to 


tell Billy?” 


The mother was horrified, thinking that Billy had previously thrown 
a discordant note into her beautiful explanation. 


“What did Billy ask you,” she said, “that mother hasn’t told you?” 
“Oh, Billy said, ‘We came from Oklahoma. Where did you come 


from?” 











Alabama 


On December 31, 1951 in Sycamore, Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Meda Byrd Vardaman died. 
She was an active and valuable member 
of Zeta Chapter; had served capably on a 
number of committees. The records show 
that her activities as a principal and 
teacher were numerous and far-reaching 
in their influence. The Zeta Chapter will 
miss her sadly. 


Arizona 
Harriet Frances Imes of the Beta Chap- 
ter died on January 8, 1952 in Glendale, 
Arizona. She was Dean of Girls and Regis- 
trar at the Glendale High School when 


she died. She had been active in counsel- 
ing and guidance associations. 


Colorado 

The Alpha Chapter lost Olga Louisa 
Morsen Smith by death on December 18, 
1951. Originally from the state of Wash- 
ington, she came to Colorado a number 
of years ago. Friendly, cooperative, and 
ardent in her church work, she will be 
greatly missed. 


Georgia 


Ada B. Jenkins of Rome, Georgia, died 
in that city on January 28, 1952. She was 
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a member of the Iota Chapter. Beloved 
by her fellow-townsmen for the beauty of 
her character and her faith in young peo- 
ple, she left a great gap in the ranks of 
her chapter. 

The Nu Chapter found itself fortunate 
some years ago in welcoming Laura Blake- 
ley, formerly of the Zeta Chapter in Ken- 
tucky, among its members. Miss Blake- 
ley’s readiness to help, her whimsical hu- 
mor, and her happiness in her profession 
made her an unforgettable individual. 
Her death on October 19, 1951 left a sense 
of great loss among the members of Nu 
Chapter. 

Illinois 

On December 20, 1951 Stella Bench, a 
state founder and a member of Pi Chap- 
ter, died. She had served in various ca- 
pacities in her chapter, was responsible 
for the founding of the Alpha Mu Chap- 
ter; and was an active member of many 
other community organizations. 

On May 25, 1951 Cecile Marie Matern 
of the Upsilon Chapter died in Odell, Illi- 
nois. She was a highly respected member 
of her community and loved by all the 
children who were her pupils. 

The Alpha Epsilon Chapter lost Mrs. 
Nora Hayward by death on December 3, 
1951. Mrs. Hayward was active in a num- 
ber of capacities in her chapter and con- 
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tributed greatly to the educational inter- 
ests of her community. 


Indiana 


Estella Whitted of Bloomington died at 
her home on January 5, 1952. She had 
long been known for her generosity and 
helpfulness at Indiana University. She 
had retired a number of years ago and 
was a loyal honorary member of the Alpha 
Chapter. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, Ruth Anne Kirtley 
of the Mu Chapter died on January 5, 
1952. She had been a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma for ten years. Her en- 
thusiasm and her loyalty were marked, but 
of late years her limited strength made it 
impossible for her to participate as ac- 
tively as she once did. Her interests in 
many other educational organizations were 
wide, and she had given generously of her 
services to many of the organizations with 
which she was affiliated. 


Iowa 


On September 28, 1951 Miss Jennie E. 
Post of Theta Chapter died in Cedar 
Rapids. She had been a charter member 
of this chapter and was initiated in 1941. 
Her teaching career had spanned a period 
of fifty-one years. 


Missouri 

_ The Kappa Chapter reports the death 
of Margaret Farthing of St. Joseph on 
August 29, 1951. A charter member of 
the chapter, Miss Farthing served her 
organization well and faithfully, and in 
any capacity where she could contributed 
generously of her time and efforts. She 
was a first grade teacher in the Edison 
School for many years. 


Nebraska 


In Omaha, Nebraska, on January 7, 1952 
the Gamma Chapter lost by death Chris- 
tine Geneva Sherfey. She was initiated in 
1939, and her contributions to the work 
of her chapter were many and varied. In 
addition to her work in Delta Kappa 
Gamma, she was active in the organization 
of the workshops in the Grand Island 
schools, in the American Association of 
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University Women, and in the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. She had 
been a principal, a member of the faculty 
at the Kearney State Teachers College, 
and had a long and distinguished career. 


New Mexico 


The Nu Chapter reports the death of 
Mrs. T. E. Williams of Carlsbad. She was 
initiated into the Alpha Chapter in 1940. 
She was active in a number of other wom- 
en’s organizations and was one of the old- 
est members of the Presbyterian Church. 
She was particularly generous in her con- 
tributions and service to the P.E.O. 


North Dakota 


Ethel Humphrey of the Iota Chapter 
died on August 12, 1951 in Grand Forks. 
We have no other details. 


Oklahoma 


Miss Emma Price of Ponca City died on 
October 23, 1951. Initiated in 1935, Miss 
Price was a charter member of the Gamma 
Chapter in Missouri. She followed the 
activities of Delta Kappa Gamma en- 
thusiastically. For fifty years she taught 
history in the Joplin Senior High School, 
and of late years her church activities took 
a great deal of her time. 

On January 12, 1952 Mrs. Edna Alcott 
Bryan of the Iota Chapter died at her 
home in Stillwater. She was a charter 
member of the chapter; had served as 
chapter president and made a special con- 
tribution by her work in organizing the 
local chapter of FTA. In addition to her 
Delta Kappa Gamma activities, she was 
active in church work, and in other com- 
munity organizations. 


Texas 


The Epsilon Chapter records the death 
of Miss Nettie Andrews on January 2, 
1952. She had been a member since 1931. 
For forty-two years she Was a member of 
the Sherman School faculty. 

Dixie Lee Gaither also of the Epsilon 
Chapter died on December 14, 1951. She 
had served with distinction on many com- 
mittees; was a teacher in the Highland 











Park schools; and had also conducted a 
private school for kindergarten children. 

Miss Ellen Byrd Gowdey, also of Dallas, 
died on December 21, 1951. Miss Gowdey 
had been an active member since 1933 and 
was an outstanding teacher in the Dallas 
schools for thirty-eight years. 

The Epsilon Chapter was particularly 
unfortunate in the loss of a fourth mem- 
ber on November 30, 1951 in the person of 
Ruby Keith of Dallas. Miss Keith had 
served as a chapter officer and had been 
especially active as chairman of the Fel- 
lowships for Foreign Women. She was 
an outstanding social studies teacher in 
the Woodrow Wilson High School. 

The Lambda Chapter reports the death 
of Mrs. Ruby Box of Temple on January 
24, 1952. Mrs. Box had been a member 
since 1939; had served as vice-president 
and was chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. She was an officer in a number of 
other community organizations. 

The Alpha Chi Chapter lost a member 
in the death of Mrs. Mabel Boultinghouse 
of Cherokee on December 23, 1951. Mrs. 
Boultinghouse had held many chapter of- 
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fices; was chairman of a number of chap- 
ter committees, and at the time of her de- 
cease was serving as Program chairman. 
Her devotion and her untiring efforts 
made her an outstanding member who 
will be sorely missed. 

In San Angelo on December 22, 1951 
Alice Elizabeth Cowan of the Beta Iota 
Chapter died. She was a charter honorary 
member, having been initiated in 1935. 
She was Dean of Women and professor of 
foreign languages at Sul Ross College. 
Her activities with young people were 
especially noteworthy. 


Wisconsin 


Miss Gerda Wittman, the first vice-pres- 
ident of the state, died suddenly on De- 
cember 10, 1951 in Milwaukee. Miss Witt- 
man was a victim of sleeping sickness, and 
her death came as a great shock to her 
fellow members. She was active in the 


Milwaukee schools as a director of Guid- 
ance; participated vigorously in the work 
of the Wisconsin Education Association 
and the NEA; and was especially active in 
the National Guidance Association. 
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OFFICIAL BIBLE 


Red Binding, gold stamped Delta 
Kappa Gamma and chapter name 
(as Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower 
right. 


Price ....$6.00 
Postage 29 $6.25* 


*any state tax in addition 


BILLFOLD 


Red morocco sheepskin, Greek 
letters gold stamped on front. In- 
cludes bill compartment, card 
pockets, and change purse on out- 
side back. 

Price 
20% Federal Tax and any state tax in addition. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


#¢1225-52 White Vellum flat 
sheets 7% x 10% engraved in gold 
with AKT crest with words Delta 
Kappa Gamma below. 


2 boxes (24 engraved sheets, 24 
plain envelopes in each box) at 
$1.20 per box ........... $2.40 
total. POSTAGE and any state tax 
in addition. Average postage to 
south or middle west 35¢; west of 
the Rockies 45¢ for minimum or- 
der of 2 boxes. 


CHAPTER 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
engraved with address or crest 
and address. Also printed styles 

available. Write for samples. 


PLACE CARDS 

& PROGRAMS 
Place cards can be furnished en- 
graved in gold with your crest. 
Also small banquet programs 
make an inexpensive and attrac- 
tive souvenir. 


Samples on request 
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